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When Brown for the comet was looking last night Hy 
Evample oj a second line=not to be used : . ' \ 
appeared like a train, for it had a tail light. . , 
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THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 2d. ‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed Just buy one packet to-day and try them. 
Gallaher, Ld. The Independent Firm,Belfast & London . Of tobacconists every where throughout the K:ngdom. 


GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 
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DARY: WHEN BUYING A CYCLE }} 

@ 12Blankets,21 |) eae aries | 
OFFERED 4 BD SS MONEY 3 | 
=. fae) i= | DUNLOPS | | | 
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The lot packed free, and sent on receipt of amount, 

2 Superb ity Cream Blankets, soft, warm 
and comfortable, 52in. by 72in., beautifully 
whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a 
most durable and useful blanket, size 50in. 
by 70in., bordered. , 

2 Yorkshire Combed Wh:te Twilied Blankeis, 
thick, warm, soft, and comfortable, well 
finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. 


"WASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily care. Ordinary 
wa-hing and brushing is not effective in preventing germs attacking the hair —those 
germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth. asp your hair clean and the rovts 
healthy by using every day a little ‘* VASELINE ’’ Hair Tonic. No need for vi,orous 
rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will restore anl 
preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep the scalp clean and sweet. 
Delicately perfumed, it will make your hair as beautiful as.it ouyht to be. 


Try a Bottle, 1/-, 2/-, and 3/-. 


If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free to any address in the 


2 Large Coleured Shotiand Blankets, 
very durable quality, soft, warm, an 
c unfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Wirm Woollen B'ankets, soft Twill make, Se 
-plendid durable quality, size 82in. by ~ 
“tin, weight 6lbs. Very warm. 


2 Cream-Coloured Warm, Fine Quality le 
Crib Blankets, soft as velvet, wash well, = 


iy 1 beautiful finish, full size. 12 White Bedroom Towe's given United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/=, 2/=, or 8'=, or Stamps. 
|. orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. with each Parcel. Desciiptive Booklet of all the “ Vaseline’ Preparations post free. 
I’ ated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linon, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, he, The Word “VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Post Free if, when writing, you mention ‘‘ Pearson's Weckly,” 3,3/1910. Address— 


T Gs i ; , EC. 
F. HODGSON & SONS snbont. P.M.) Mors. WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS, CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING co 42 Holborn Viaduct LONDON 
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Buy Fry's Cocca to-day, and before going te. bed indulge ina cup, Continue to 
drink it.regularly, and you wifl be surprised te find how much mane enargefic 
and. strong you feel. . 

Fry’s Cocoa contains health properties necessary to the human body. Take these 
promoters of good health inta your system by drinking this famous. beverage to-day 


3 | and always. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise- 
ment must be prepaid. Ail communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
“‘pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 

morning for the following week's issue. ; : 
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SESE 


Pure Concentrate 


vane noe 


fas much ple anes in sancuncing that bee remedy 
edge oR pe 

I GUARANTEE EVERY CASE. 
Send at once stamped addressed enuelope for full partic- 


ulazs and testimonials (guarantesd geawine wpder a 
peag'ty of £1,000) to—~ : 


Mrs. Stafford Brookes Pertc23w, Saigon 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


TIRED ME 


FREE BOX OF fer Heagt Compiaiate ASTROBOGIOCAL Calculations of Character, 


“LION” BIOYCHBS £b 4 » 3 ‘ When you me 
or wees ‘tnd 1 ea eee Cycles | (one week's supply). t you have ar.y indications of | Mariage, Destiny. Send birth date and 1/-.- (clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used; Blectric PB: 
are Hig 1. Bna: and Hears Troubles, such =. alpitation, Short of | Zetella, Gleneiile, Cleadon, Co. Durhian. the moss efficucigns substitute for cod liver oil; — send you & Book which +): 
Lined, 1 Fates 2 Rims} complet with Breath. * a. Pains, rotate } Heart xa i. os invaluable fur children arid invalids. dtb., 16; Ib., 2.6 wniuyobawnas, Rewat ain 
Outils, “Pulty guaranteed tyres. Delivered with our illustrated booklet. Send no stamps. | BLUSHING CURED. —Doctir's famous | 2-1. trees supplied constantly to the Countesses x2 TY cause 

d,and on ten days’ approval. Four years’yuarantee. | Package in plain wrapper.—The Giant Oxie Co, Ltd. | recipe 1/- order. Testimunials.—H, Stevens (Bux 2) | Cadegan, Pembroke, Sefton, Duydonald. Guilford, MACH MEDIOINE oy ELI: 
T nave made and, sold over Ime, and Dare hee (Deps. 6 S. L.), 8 Bouverie Street, London, B.C. 71 Back Picendilly, Manchester. : Lichfigla,&+, by \ 

testimon: Retore money | ___ a : 2 

machine b: for my catalogue aa - ————— 1a 3.0 ni 
| Se a oulale from customers who] VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from was ad Br om eve: * f years’, 
Rave ridin Kiou epolog for care, Pircot from | Varicooele and ita’ accompanying debility and | ony oprotenraphs wieticaly: Mathead hendaomnoe 
Joie Chop Price tor an.equal Machine ts | describing tr susciees aectaceny uauratedctrenler | framed.  Carrtage ‘puidy Send photograph and PG, se <a = oe 
aa. anpace aE only rational and au method; No electaieity, | 2° Redheugh Studio, Mazwelltown, Dumfries, = 
yole Gotha St., Birmi t sealed, post free, two at B. Nogton, |} ————— 


Se & Chupcery Lane, London, W.¢. 
3 . eee — fy wEx AE tor pristedeheets and pencil marks? 

racter, business abiiities, 
red Machine on to- 100 PRINTED Ivory Visiting Cards (5 lines), | diseare, lucky days, enlour, stone: Monee Ee 


“ Ba” XOLBES £3 10s. 
If you ona MS 


NATIONAL VIGHLANCE ASSOCIA 


@ay, write me. You must pay £5 or more ins shop | 1/.: 950 Labels, 1)-. Agents Wanted. & free, | drafted separately. Send birth . P.O. 1. — 
for égual quality. @. Ber ecu ores Works, | — Jackson (P.W.), pane ‘Stony Seat Boke Moore, 110 amberiey ‘Surest pherset Gorka Toune : 
a EOOTBaLLs at ee a - = aa = : — INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE SUPPRESSION Ot 
PRSE TEETH. WBREKUY ; as VISITING CARDS, 1001/.. Best Ivory. Name WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC, 
Artificial Teeth pupplied free to the deserving poor | RSSENCB for the SIX BEST STORIES ov GOK en | Sd AGAress. Son Free. — Kelly's Card Works, 


j President : 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Membees of the International Bureau: 
.R.H. the DUCHESS UP ALBANY. The Rt. Hon. the EARL O} 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
4 


—those of limited means by sinall weekly payments. | written on post-card received by us i ke Uttoxeter, Staffs. 
For send letter to Secretary, Free Teeth | Address to-day, Newball & Mason Nottingham. ere 


177 Westminster Bridge Road, 8.E. ; : 
au ss) ——_______.- | p WIEBE BLINDE, Gold Lettering, Repairs, San 
—_—_— inda, Venetians from 4)- eayb. — phert 
INCOME TAX.—If you wish t avoid troubl . 
FRER MBRBAL MEDICAL GUIDE | and expense, buy."A Handy Guide to Income Tax | mnsham. 
ted).—Containing valuable remedies for all} Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in making 
Write to-day.— P. W. “ Herbalist,” 95] acorrect return, aud thus avoid overcharge. Send ASTROLOGY.-Year’s E . 
Charing Cross Road, London. fourteen stumps to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta 8t., | raftuence on Destiny, Me relaree hood nie eee 
London, W.C, with 1/- P.O.—Prof. 4:0. Mercury, Liancaff, Gla.” 


BN. — Nervous and Se = = 
pROON, TO WEAK MBN. — Xcrow ind| AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN willing to 


1 Lack 44 undertake a short business 
with full ‘culare, in- sho: campaign for earning 8] BABY CARS direst from factory on a 1; 
sericea Sep ees | Regecees ay eeraary mresoie | erable renee ete, AA 
‘ mps,—P. J, Murra: ; . /- monthly. Wonderful value. 
gent sree meer Landen, © " ye esplsing Den snd dnapiring Eiientige (Dathoda for , Send today for splendid new catulogue, post free. 
Southam ren be ovary braneh ‘t witWrite to-day —Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 
for the free book, to Dept. 95, Dixon Institute, 195 == = —— 
TYPE WRITING. -— Novelists. story-writers, | Oxford Street, London. 
mand othere who require their manuscripts} 1/- MONTHLY wonderfully successful Herbel 
idan, ahould send & postcard for terms to Herbaliat, 21 Pennoyuaia Rector, "ee ~ Walker, 
Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, | OLD ARTIFICIAL TBETB 3 te paaiia 
W. Special reduction for long stories. call or forward by post; full value per ROUGRr: -_— 
.— Messrs, Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 


The National Vigilance Association is an association of men ani! 
enforc: and improve the laws for the repression of criminal vice = 
immorality, to check the causes of vice, and to protect minors. 

The Asscciation originated the International work for the Supp 
the White Slave Traffic. and organised National Committees « 
countries of Europe, in the United States, and in Egypt. This re 
work is under the direction of the International Bureau, the Ch: 
which is the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southwark. 

Believing that prevention is better than cuge, the Association ui 
to make inquiries, free of charge,in England; or in any country a! 
to the bona fides of situations offered to young women, and urg: > 


Rathbo dvantage of this means of safety. 

ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate aa maretas Tendon (eine) | FOS Trandioo Tor tha Govice amet nine fn the ee lenertent reuileiantioa wench leaked of placing.Ladies at th: 
fatare Bend birth-date, 1/- P.0.—Prot. Gould, | | Ee rogeaptn by Clive Hallena” fepremeand Fakel il stations and English Ports to render assistance to English or 
Batleigh, Waitobarch Road, Cardis. LOGUE PERE EACH  CORTATS, Sores | telormation you require regarding the Park Room. |i young women on their erriyal in and departure from England. 

GERBNGTM: Hoe lost, How woraina | SURFAINE TASER Linens Hosinat Eacde | Gao ache tei mat Mibeiarataee [Mp lies Gegers mete pe ccussed National Provincial Gea of Ens! 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and | 8. Peach & Sone, Dept. 49, The Looms, Nottingham, | 17 Henrietta Street London, re a 1 Postal Orders should be crossed National Provincial Bank of Enx 


can be sent to the Secretary at th: Offices. 
) : The Report of fest year's work will be sent on application to the -« 
DUDE Ritwishing to hese of WILLIAM ALEXANDER ¢: 


Central Offiees—St. Mary's Cha ners, 1638 $teand, London, \ 


midd men 8 ee i Preserve Strength. eipatenernennenne ati 4 
Create ity, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” 
treatise’ on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of | ASTROLOGY. — Lite Horcecope, ¥@, 
, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility im | Partner described, Mon-+y Prospects, Future Kven: x 
—Bsent soaled. on receipt of 4 penng Cg ro Changes, &c., aecurately_told. Send hg re al vantage @re requested to se. 
rles Gordon, 8 Le Bispeneary, > and stamped elope.— Madame Megion, Ro address to Box.) ¥e Parson's 
ford, Yorks. Avenue, Edinwurgh, Btreet, Logdon, Ww.c. 


Try it toasted—it is delicious so. 
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INTEREST: . 


To ELEVATE. To AMUSE. é 


TRANSMISZIO“ aT 
Boos Rates. 


No. 1024. 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 8, 1910. 


Sratioszes’ Hatt, One Penny. 


Couplets- 
making is so 
easy. You can 
do it. 


POPC OOS ODS SOOO OH OOH OOS OOO OOSOOOS 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Coupiet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shal rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 


00000000000000000000000000000000000! 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
a What you have to do 

& cou by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 

When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in ied name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for mce, and place it in an envel 
add to the Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark -your envelope “Comer” in the | 
top left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
March 3rd. Those arriving later will be disqualified, 

Everyone who enters must compete on the ted entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed 3 “&Co.” in the manner 
shown in this example. 


shor inghisemample, -/ hp, The panier be 
itten in space = on the en‘ 

form. Where one 7 e Bo. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one ai pt, the 


number of this P.O. * should be written on 
each entry form. . 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 
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now awarded in Picture Couplets. 


THIS WEEK— 
£105 10s. FOR TEN WINNERS. 
CONSOLATION GIFTS, £35 3s. 


When Brown for the comet was looking last night ’ 


Example of a second line—not to be used : 
It appeared like a train for it had a tail light. 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
y whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 

there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided ‘amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No co mdence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


the best Winter Tonic. 


_ Try the - 
new Contest 
below. You may 
bea - 

Winner. 


‘ha 
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RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 22. 


You will be interested to know that since 
these contests hae, the amount distributed 
in Picture Couplets, including this week's 
total, now stands at £4,973 5s. 4d. 

This week the amount available for dis- 
tribution allows a prize of £10 Is. to each 
of the senders of the ten lines selected as the 
best by the adjudicators, while the remainder, 
£35 $s., is distributed among other 
competitors whose efforts show merit. 

_ Substantial though this week’s prizes are, 
circumstances already point to next week's 
awards being very much larger. 

In Picture Couplets No. 22, which com- 
petitors were asked to complete, the line 
given was: 


When for “' off-side ’’ his whistle the referee 
blew 


The ten lines selected by the adjudicators 
as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the senders, are as follows : 


The home team protested —home teams always do. 
H. Porter, 48 High Street, Csiccieth, 
N. Wales. 
He felt like the old woman who lived in a shoe. 
Mrs. N. Kenyon, 23 Bath Street, Southport. 
‘* He'll ‘pull’ me up nezt,” said a worm, and 
wi Tew. 
W. J. Joynezs, Dursley, Old Castle Road, 
Weymouth. 
The folk who saw least made the greatest “to do.” 
0. Hay, 99 Victoria Road, Old Charlton, Kent. 
Why they call it‘ Wild Wales” in an instant he knew. 
Miss Syow, Governor's House, H.M. Prison, Portsmouth. 
It became quite infectious—the crowd ‘ whistled ” too ¢ 
G. M. Anruurs, 11 Beaumont Buildings, Oxford. 
How the ham in a sandwich must feel he soon knew. 
C. W. Pater, 16 High Street, Goileleing: 
Like this line, poor chap, many strange hands he ed through. 
J.M. K. RusseEtr., Kianiel: Whitchurch Road, Cardiff 
The result “ sold” the people, and night pagers too. 
F. P. Carist1an, 103 Vicarage Road, Leyton. 
—For some weeks he bore‘ Wales” on his back—strictly true. 
L. Daviess, Poste Restante, Merthyr Tydvil. 
(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


This week we give two entry forme: One or both may be used. If the latter, a postal order for sixpenoce must accompany each. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ..............sccescecsssenseseee 


When Brown for the comet was looking last night 


I agree to 


it as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and 


printed conditions. 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 235. 


abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept 
I agree to abide by the 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 25. 


When Brown for the comet was looking last night 


His mind is able. hie heart is stout, He’s a regular reader of THE SCOUT. 


SRG spheceatsscaccissctttnsss sees cretaeenbacameiaenenirenn dee aerenantacted 


The best penny weekly for bovs. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week ‘by Week. : 


Napoleon’s Gift. . 


Ir was not Lord Minto, but an earlier Viceroy of 
India, who found himself at a city banquet next to 


lerman. ° 
“M dfather knew Napoleon,” said the latter to 
the dietinguiahed guest. “ The oo ae gave him a 
lovely enuff-box. There is a hen on the lid.’ 
a Dear me!” replied the Viceroy.‘ “It is probably 
not a hen.” : 

“No, it is a hen,” persisted the alderman, producing 
the box from his oe and proudly displaying the 
initial ““N” of the Emperor's name, in brilliants, on 

American Juries. 

Accorpixe to an eminent American statesman, jury- 
bribing in America has its amusing a8 well as its tragic 
side. se 

“The other day I heard of a judge,” he said, “ who, 
disgusted with a jury that seemed unable to reach an 
agreement in a perfectly evident case, rose and said: ‘I 
discharge the jury.’ 

. “One sensitive j 
sidered a rebuke, o! 

“© You can’t discharge me!’ 
one 8 ing upon his rights. 

“¢ And why not ?’ as! ed the surprised judge, 

“« Because,’ announced the pie pointi 
lawyer for the defence, * I’m hired by that man there ! es 


The Scout Fever. 


Sin Rosert Baven-Powst tells this good story that 
was told to him of a boy Scout. 

hte cea succeeds best with the little ones. A lad 
of t came, all puffing and rosy, in out of the cold 
the other day, id : 


and : 
“Pa, I'm tired. I’ve sawed enough wood for this 
evenin’. I'm aeruhy tired.” 
“© Tired ?” cried the father, looking up from Bee pepe 
with an air of surprise and disappointment. ‘ Why, I 
bet your mother you'd have the whole lot done before 


an, indignant at what he con- 
inately faced the judge. 
he said in the tones of 


supper.’ 

‘** Did you 2’ shouted the boy, taking up his hat again. 
* Well, you'll win your money if the saw holds out. 
Nobody ever bet on me and lost !* 

““ And he rushed back to his hard task again, his eyes 
flaming with enthusiasm.” 


Rostand and Sarah Bernhardt. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN story about M. Edmond Rostand, 
whose play, Chantecler, has created such a sensation, has 
recently been revived in Paris. When chosen as one of 
the famous forty ‘“ Immortals” who form the French 
Academy, he gave a.amall dinner to a few of his intimates 
to celebrate the occasion. 

Sarah Bernhardt sat in the place of honouf at the poet- 
dramatiet’s right hand. “Halfway through the dinner 
she rose, lifted a champagne bottle, an dramatically 
poured the contents over her head, exclaiming : 

“Thus, in the fashion of the ancients, do I pour libation 
to our mighty poet !”” 

The: dripping wine naturally 


and 
“Thank you,” she answered calmly ; “I meant 
it tasbe spoilt. I wore it for the occasion.” 

A- few: minutes afterwards the poet’s sons, boys of six 
and eight, were discovered pouring soda-water over their 
own small heads, and thereby ruining their new lace 
collars. The poet promptly packed them off to bed. 

Bernhardt smiled, and, turning to Rostand, remarked : 
“ Permit me to congratulate myself, my dear sir, that 
you are not my father, too!” 


Commodore Pritchard’s Opinion. 

Commopore Prircuarp, who was recently married at 
Fleetwood, served the sea for half a century. 

Just before retiring from the command of the 
Mauretania he told a group of Americans on board that 
‘a sailor's life was-a hard one. 

“Tt’s got so hard as it used to be before the coming 
of steam,” he said, “ but it is still fearfully hard, for all 
that. In fact, I never heard of but one man who had a 
decent excuse for going to sea.” 

“ And who was that, Captain ?”’ said a Chicagoan. 

“Noah !2’ the captain answered, “For if the old 
fellow had remained on shore he would have been 
drowned.” 


Entertaining Sullivan. 

Joun L. pi es oe is now on a visit to this 
country, is another well-known man who ‘hag recentl: 
pee | the bonds of holy matrimony. pees 
_ John L. is, of couree, the famous. once 
champion of the world and idol of a large part of America. 

When John L. was at the height of his fame, a celebrated 
band was touring America, and had to perform 
“ a big Oe Se cane States, . Placarded 

over the town we uge posters announcing th 
{¢ Mr. Sullivan would omc? the band.” — 
When the eventful night arrived a great crowd fought 


M. A. P. has a popular weekly feature for ladies—'' What My Lady Wears.” 


L(V ern 


dressed men, and 


‘| stage they rose and welcomed him with ‘a —s 
cheer. The smaller fry in other parte of the hall follow 
their exam 4 


- At the Se leaon 


many questions to their hero, and the answers somew at 
Ss : for a@ little uneasiness 
on the part of the conductor, the banquet went on gaily. 
burst into the banqueting 
hall, struggling with the porters who tried to prevent 


his entry. 
“T have travelled five hundred miles to shake hands 
again with John L.,” he expose “ and I’m not gomg 
e’re old 


save 


away without doing it ! 
He turned to the diners. 
“ Where is Sullivan, boys 2” he aslted. 
be nea to the — at the head of the table. 
ig t1” shrieked the traveller. 

Sullivan than I am.” 
“Excuse me, sir,” 

Suljivan. Sir Arthur Sullivan.” 
Every one in the room 


They thought they had been entertaining John L. 
Sullivan, the pugilist. 
- Sir Arthur had, wondered why the concert manager 


referred to him as plain Mr. on the poster ; 
surprised at the influence of music * 
rough exterior. He understood 
crept quietly away. 


. The Queen’s Address. 
Aw amusing story which concerns Queen Alexandra 


has been recently repeated. 


living in a country village 


smart Ri uerry, who had been sent the Queen to 
mapa CY ee icien to the Queen a few 


“Yes, sir.” 
“ What did you write to her about ? I 


about it.” 


the equerry. en came the astonishi * 
“ OH the ickle-bottle.” ing reply 

“The pickle-bottle i? 

“ee Yes.’ 

Johnnie departed for a moment, and then returned 
bearing a jar, with the name of a well-known firm on it, 
and underneath, ‘“‘ Purveyors to her Majesty the Queen, 
Soho Square, London.” 

Johnnie, who was just able to read the easy print, had 
addressed his letter, therefore, to the Queen, Sok 


Robey and the Band. 


Grorce Rosey, who recently, in the Law Courts, 
won the right to earn £200 a w' tells a good tale about 
the time when, as an unknown mummer, he was touring 
the provinces. 

“ Business was bad and our treasury low,” he says. 
“ At one town we went to, the orchestra had some sort 
of grievance against the ——— and demanded 
pay in advance. ‘The theatre re’ So I started out 
to find some kind of music, if possible, to tide us over. 
I finally succeeded in gocring the town brass band to agree 
to deed three selections in 
performance in return for free admission to the show.’ 

“Coming in time, the band carried out its part 
of the contract and went into the theatre. By and by 
I was struck by the fact that the brass band seemed 
to be one of 
in the country. 

“Every minute or two somebody would come up to 
the ec ibe & hie instrument under his arm and walk 
into the show without paying. Fifty or six musicians 
passed through in this way, and oe I pone to grow 
a trifle suspicious, and stopped an old fellow who was 
carrying a big trombone. 

“* Bxouse me, sir,’ I remarked, ‘ but do you play in the 
band ?’ 

“°No,’ he answered. 

“+ What are you doing with that instrument then?’ 
I me . 

“*T’m goin’ in on it, if I can,’ he replied candidly. 

A Ete pi 

ee i w, hesaid. ‘A feller outsi 
gave it to me and said I could get in with it.’ —— 
_ “ Leaving the door, I ae inside the theatre just 
sie epacictis tae WE Bla Whey 

ow of the theatre in’ © 
in the crowd outside. : eee 
wit mr as oe calculate the brass band that 
night _m ave more members than 
ever directed at one time.” cen iy 


concert halj; and reserved 
The two front rows of 
over- 


“That's no more 
came the answer, “my name is 


bellowed with mortification. 


or el ak 
vf suc 
then, and in the uproar 


hnnie. 
«Tell me, Johnnie,” said the equerry, “ did you write 


“ Well, I saw her when she came to our village, and she 
was so beautiful that I thought I would write and tell her- 


“ Where did poe a the Queen’s address ?”” continued 


ront of the theatre before the |- 


the most remarkable musical organisations- 
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The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a ea! accepted for th’: 
column. I} more than one reader sends @ pxragraph tha: 
is used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 

tion was received first: 


CAN BE DONE. 

Maxe a square with four pennies 

Solution below. 

A TRICK WITH 45. 

Drvips the number 45 into four so that if :|> 
first be increased by two, the secon diminished by two. 
the third multiplied by two, and the fourth divided | ; 
two, the four regults are equal to each other. , 


—_—— 


HOW MANY STEPS. 

A cERTAIN Town Hall has # number of steps at i's 
entrance. A man found if he went up these steps 2 2‘ a 
time he had 1 over, if 3 at a tithe—2 over, if 4 at a time — 
3 over, if 5 at a time—4 over, and if 6 at a time—5 over. 
How many steps were there ? 

Solution below. 


—_—_— ry 


WAITYBRAINY’S CARPET. 

Mr. WarrysrarNy had a piece of carpet nine fect !.7 
sixteen feet, and with it he wished to cover a fier 
er twelve feet square, making one cut only. Mr, 
Wi rainy did it. How ? 

Solution below. 


—— 


. think oy Kind = 

T neatty think it v 
This visit, Mrs. . 

I have not seen you for an age, - 
(Aside) The wretch has come to dinner / 


‘Twas very kind to bring them both, 
(Aside) boots for my new Brussels t 


What! Little Clara left at home, 
Well, now, I call that shabby, 

J should have loved to kiss her 20, 
(Aside) The flabby, drabby, babby. 


And Mr. S., I hope he’s well? 
Although he lives so handy, 

He never calls upon us now, 
(Aside) The better for our brandy. 


Come,, take.a seat, I long to hear 
About Matilda’s marriage. 

You've come, of course, to spend the day 
(Aside) Good luck, I hear the carriage. 


What, must you es Next time I hope 
You'll give me longer measure. 

I'd better sce you all down stairs, 
(Aside) With most uncommon pleasure. 


Good-bye, goons , remember all 
Next time you'll take your dinners. 
(Aside) Now, avid, mind, I’m not at home 
In future to the Skinners. 


SOLUTIONS. 


A TRICK WITH 45. CAN BE DONE. 
8, 12, 5, 20. Tms little trick is ( ‘ 
~ Bice with the line under Brits:' 1 
on. the tail side, thus: 


HOW MANY STEPS. 


Ir is obvious that had 
there been one more step 
the number would have been 
exactly divisible by 2, 3, 4,|° 
5, and 6. Therefore, the 
number of steps equals the 
lowest common measure of 
these numbers minus 1. 
60 —1—59. The number 
of steps is 59. 


The ori 


carpet. The black 
line 


Joined up again into an 
how & was done, exact 


equare. 


Now on sale.: 
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vow of the recent Disaster to the Passenger 


An Article in 
Steamer, “General Chanzy,” which went down in the 
Mediterranean. 


THERE is something intensely dramatic in the escape 
of a single individual from a catastrophe which has over- 
weld everyone else. 

Such a case happened the other eed it will be remem- 
bered, in connection’ with the loss of the French passenger 
steamer, General Chanzy, in the Mediterranean. 

The huge liner struck at dead of night on a reef near 
the Balearic Isles, and went down almost immediately, 
carrying with her to the bottom of the sea some 170 

ersons. One only, a man named Marcel Badez, was 
frurled forth again in a welter of froth and spume, and cast, 
bleeding and unconscious, but alive, on projecting 
fragment of rock. : 

‘Pen rhore thrilling was the escape of the sole survivor 
of the dreadful volcanic eruption, which, on May 8th, 
1902, destroyed St. Pierre, the capital of Martinique, an 
island in the French West Indies. About forty thousand 
people were killed, the supposed entire population of the 
city. 

The Only Man Not Eaten. 

Three days afterwards, however, an explori 
found a negro alive in a dungeon beneath the duh 
He thought he had been there three weeks, and swooned 
on being brought out into the fresh air, but he soon 
recovered. History has no record of any catastrophe of 
the kind so terrible as this one, nor of any escape so 
remarkable. 

To be the only survivor of the biggest cannibal feast on 
record constitutes in itself a claim to notoriety. Which is 
why every stranger in Shanghai has his attention drawn to 
Ali Wah Sin, a grey, bent old Chinaman, who k a 
small “curio” shop in the European quarter. Fifty 
years ago Ali, then quite a youth, embarked with 326 of 


tine eg ae ar in the Sé. egy reap een 

to Sydney. ort: terw al 
the vessel was witiked ot Rossel Island. y 

Several weeks elapsed before news of the disaster 
filtered through native channels to civilisation, and yet 
other weeks passed ere the cruiser sl anchored off the 
island and landed an armed party. They found alive and 
brought away with them one man—Ali Wah Sin. All the 
rest had been massacred and devoured by the cannibalistic, 
head-hunting natives. 

On January 16th, 1862, at Hartley Colliery, Northum- 


berlandshire, an iron beam weighing over twenty tons 
P 
blocki 


and fell down the ventilating shaft, completely 
it. Six men -were ascending in a cage at the 
moment the accident happened, and of these, five were 
killed on the spot. The sixth escaped by leaping on to a 
projecting joist. 
He proved to be the sole survivor, for the whole of the 
men and boys below, 202 in number, were slowly suffo- 
cated, and not until some weeks afterwards was the first 
of the bodies recovered. One result of this dreadful 
occurrence was the substitution of malleable, in the place 
of cast-iron, beams for colliery engines, and the provision 
of double shafts in all British coal mines. 
Why the Kaffir Escaped. 
Another famous colliery accident from which only one 
workman was rescued, occurred at Penicuik pit, Mid- 


lothian, some years later, when sixty-three lives were 


lost owing to a sudden outbreak of fire. On May 24th, 
1901, again, a solitary miner was rescued alive from the 
Universal Colliery, near Caerphilly, after an explosion 
which killed all his mates, eighty-three in number. 

On February 19th, 1896, the biggest explosion on 
record occurred at MC aeeper ge a suburb of Johannes- 
burg, owing to a trainload af amite being shunted too 
forcibly into a siding. Every eon ed tree within a 
radius of a couple of thousand y of the spot was 
levelled to the ground, and where the trucks of dynamite 
had stood was an immense trough-shaped “crater,” 
300 feet long, 65 feet wide, and 30 feet deep. 

About eighty people were blown to atoms, fragments 
of some of the bodies being afterwards picked up on the 
veldt a mile or more distant from the actual scene of the 
catastrophe. Yet, marvellous to relate, a single Kaftir 
labourer was found. alive on the very edge of the crater 
itself. It transpired that he had been lying flat on 


his back on the ground at the time, s 


the manner of natives, and watching th oe 
b atives, wa C) ing opera- 
tion that was destined to result so disastrous! nant va to 
this fact that he owed his escape, the fiery blast passing 
over bim and leaving him comparatively unharmed, 
while instantaneously killing the others, all of whom 
happened to be in erect postures. 
ndoubtedly, however, the most dramatic of singlo- 
man escapes that ever occurred was that immortalised by 
Lady Butler's famous picture, ‘‘ The Last of an Army.’ 
It represents an officer in undress uniform, all torn and 
bloodstained, riding a jaded horse up to the gates of the 
Indian frontier fortress of Jellala 
The officer in question was Dr. Brydone. The date was 
January 14th, 1842. And he was the sole survivor of a 
mixed British and native force, numbering with camp 
followers more than 16,000 men, which had left Kabul 
only aweek previously. All the others had been butchered 
by the fanatical Ghazis while entangled in the terrible 
defiles of the justly-dreaded Khyber Pass. 


een Fae ee 

‘“*T THOUGHT you were married, and yet you're scwing 
on your own buttons.” 

“IT am married, but I keep my independence, let me 
tell you.” 


tf 
ON THE KNEE. 
Mpg. Futtorcass was obdurate, and young Poorly was 
broken-hearted. 
“No, sir!” cried the hard parent. 
have my daughter.” * 
* But, sic——” 
“ No—I say no!" 
A strange light of defiance sprang into the young man's 


* You shall not 


Se 
we Very well, sir. - If you will not agree, I must use 
force,” he replied. ‘I am considered a good-looking, 
hal soe young fellow, and yet you spurn me?” 

“ lo ! 

“Then, sir, I will make love to your cook ! 
we will elope ! 

The rich man paled Horror of horrors! 
cornered, outwitted, beaten. 

“Don’t say that!" he gasped. ‘Such conduct is 
inhuman! Our cook! She is a jewel! No, no; not 
for all my millions! Take my daughter!" 


In a week 


He was 


BABIES EXCHANGED AND SUPPLIED. 


The Eton Board of Guardians, in a suitable home for a deserted baby girl, received over fifty letters from parents, but only half of these volunteered t 
adopt the child. The other half The yee ed for sale. A suggestion was then made for starting a baby exchange, but it was rejected by the Gostdions. Daspite 
this rejection, our artist depicts the benefits of such an institution. 


OF COURSE, NOW AND THEN, 
CLEARANCE 
_OF_OVERSTOCHED GABIES. 


. THERE: WOULD BE A 


SALE 


9 


the years iris 7 A Tale that 
that 


arrest, ; 
to that time. I'd have given 8 deal for the 


chance to put Cobby Bames in the cells, But that was an 
and 


raw they sent me down to Barton 


Ash i ce and emarten bit, so to speak. 
ta experience and em upa ee aimed 


tnapoctor sat if T went on filing up any more rp te 


off on the down-line for a spell. . 
morning, as I was strolling along, wonderi in my mind 
i er than cows, Mrs. Turtle comes 


if 
to her cot 


ae and 

“Constable Batters,” she said. “ Do you know @ man 

here they call Cobby Barnes ?” i, 
1 said 1 was aware of him ; Cobby wasn't exactly the kind 

of man you'd say you knew. 


“ T want you to lock him 


Naturally, I wanted to know what Mr. Barnes had been 


up to. 
< Oh, I’m not bringing any charge against him,” she said 
pleasantly, “ only I don’t like him, and I thought you might 


shut him u 


“ But,” began, 
“ He’s always 
stands out there 
for me to come out. 
I have tried going ou' ast— 
I have stayed in all day and not gone out till 


my ‘ead an’ forgot I had my et on. ‘ But you can’t 
for just looking,” I protested. ‘“‘ Has he ever 


Mrs. Turtle gave me a look which a that if I were 
fle I would not have asked such a question. 
fair idea of the sort of reception Mr. Barnes 
with ff he had been misguided enough to 
speak to her. I thought it em be advisable to talk about 


not entirely fm 
It also gave me a 
would have met 


all over the place, Isuppose he does. I’m sure 
buy a pound of butter, without presently finding 


else as s00n as 
“Jt is evident to me,’ 


Barnes is trying to attract your attention.” 


“ Indeed ? 


remarked Mrs. Turtle elaborately, gazing over my shoulder. 
and this sort of thing made me feel hot 
e back of my neck. “ Well, anyhow,” I said, 
nettled, “it seems to me that the man hasn’t done rape 
*e can actually.be charged with, and it’s a free country an’ 

xpect me to lock him up for just 


I was pong then, 


round t 


don't see how you can e 
walking about, \des—— 
Mrs. Turtle cut me very 6 
“Oh, very well, Mr. Batters. It’s the first time I’ve asked 
you to do anything 


thought he 


for me, 


about it I'm sure ['m v 


don’t let me detain you any 
With that Mrs. Tu: 


door. I don’ 


't want to 


sounded like that if she had 


1 foresaw that it wo 
with Mr. Barnes. 

Mrs. Turtle was a widow. One of those pleasant, comfort- 
n who make oe remember that both 


to heart talk 


able, plump little wome 


dimples and 


Now, I don’t mind owning that I'd had my eye on Mrs. 
Turtle for some time. One eye on her and one on a little 
public house that I thought might suit us, if anything came 
the from the way she looked 


of it. And lately I'd got 
at me that if I were to speak up—well, well, I was a bit 


dumplings 


bashful in those days. 


Anyhow, I 


aces there was on: 
that was to put a muzzle on Cobby. 
Barnes was a weedy young man. He always dressed well, 


could see ff I were to keep in Mrs. Turtle’s good 
e thing that had to be done at once, and 


had plenty of money to 


work ; ac 


one thing. 


The young m 


becoming spirit. 


already purchasing 
was, it was no b' 


be ain’t done 
“ Insulting 


began. 
He gave me a wink as if he were looking through a telescope. 
“Til bear it in mind, Mr, Batters,” says Cobby, and 


strolls off. 


The worst of it was that I knew Cobby had the whip hand, 
‘And he knew I knew he knew. Worse than that 
J knew he knew I knew. Very well, sir, I won’t say it again. 
ged my beat after this so that it 'ud take 


so to speak. 


I sort of rearran 


ted, in fact, just like a gentleman. Meself, I was 
never much struck on him. He was too beastly polite, for 


not! . ‘ 
behaviour,” I 


short. 


longer. 
rtle went inside the house and shut the 
say she slammed it, but it would have 


uld be necessary to have a little heart 


an did not receive my admonitions in o 

He said that if he went into a shop to buy 
two penn’orth of cheese and Mrs. Turtle happened to be there 
herrings, it was no fault of his, and if it 
usiness of anybody else’s. 

He took my breath away by declari that he had the 
sincerest and most respectful admiration for the little widow 
and meant to make her Mrs. Barnes ff she would have him. 
I was eo indignant that it’s a wonder I didn’t handcuff him on 
the spot—being young then myself, you see. 

At parting Cobby held out his hand in a most friendly way. 

“ Well, good-bye, Batters,” he says. ‘* No reason why we 
shouldn’t be friends even though we are rivals.” 

I told him if he didn’t mind himeelf I’d run him in. 

“ Pooh { nonsense,” he says, ‘“ you can’t run a man in when 


ons to me. 


up,” said Mrs. Turtle. 


twenty twin brothers and they’re 
behind me. All I do know is that 


le. 
J said sternly, “that this man 
might be wanting to buy a dog,” 


and ff there is so much difficulty 
sorry, I troubled you. Pray 


been a man. 


in with the same letter. 


row about, and never did any 


“My Beauty Recipe,” by 


had heard flate were going cheap in London now, and she 


“. , 
“A 
3 

dl 


’ Twas just talking ly over the fa 
with George “Arker _ terrible uprc - 
behind caused me to turn my head 
round. I was just in time to see Cobly 
Warnes bash poor Bob Huddle over th 
head with his pewter. Of course, Geory. 
ee > = comin’ stand sort of thing in hiv 
° ° own » 62a says, Here, nonc | 
is Sure to Make You Smile. By FOSTER WARREN. that !”. and steps ede 7 ee Saal 
y id wink twice parnes hi 
me down Acacia Roed (where Mrs. Turtle lived) at various | laid him out with a jug. One or two others that happen: 
times of the day. Sometimes I'd find Mr. Barnes sitting on a | to be in the bar, sitting on the long form quite peaccii,| 
stile, which was near ite the villa, smoking his | smoking their clays, cries out “‘ Shame ” atthis. Whereu): 
pipe. The first time stop} Cobby a em _ a hyena, up-ends the bench, :: 
“< ‘What are you doing here ?” I asked sternly. empties ’em all on to 
“ Just raving pagent and a smoke, ocnstable,” he | top of ’em and epills all the beer. 
answers, “lovely weather we're “aving, ain’t it?” 1 thought it was about time I took a hand. 3: 
““Hlaven’t you got any more sense,” I says, “ than to be — I tried be I'm Bane ohy and te me one |. 
this after what I said to yon yesterday ?” eye. Then he knocked my helmet me such 
e ee ed tent thay in the chest that I wouldn’t have had breath eno. 
left to blow my whistle. 


a | 


as only one thing to .!. 
I could see Cobby was fighting mad, #0 I choeed with him en. 
handcuffed him. The was a scene of ruin. Geo. 
* Arker’s nose was like « balloon, and Bob was lying with :... 
head in the 
I took Cobby to the station. And he was most violent «| 
the way. George ’Arker was very in Barton Ash, :: 
when it got about that he'd been out with a jug, Tc:.: 
see that it would be very much better for Cobb: if he wer 
somewhere else. So I got the trap out and drove him strai: 
over to Cat&eld. There Braine took the charge—seveiil 
vated assaults, one ditto on s constable in the execu:i 
of his duty, etc., a ae we put him in the cell to cor:.. 


As soon as t Set Ae ee kay Koons as mild as crear. 
He actually said he was sorry he'd hit me. And when I t«!11 
him he’d have to stay in No. 5 for the t, he said : “ Thank 

‘ou, sir.” It was first time anyone ever thanked m< 
‘or locking ’efn up, an’ I couldn’t make it out at all. 

The next morning fee my evidence, an’ Bob Hud! 
came over from Barton with a lump on his head like t!.» 
top of an alarm clock, and gave his evidence (George *Ather 
was in bed), and the upshot of it was that the magistratc. « 
peppery old Colonel, it was too bad a case for a fine, sn 

e gave Cobby fourteen days. 

And as I passed him in the dock I'll be figgered if Cobby 
didn’t leawover and say he was very much obliged to m«! 

It wasn’t till I got back to Barton Ash that I began t:. 
understand Cobby’s little e. Ha been on this job I 
was, of course, the last to hear the wonderful news that » >< 
in everybody's mouth. And even then I didn’t hear it, bur | 
saw it. 

I went up to Acacia Road and called on Mrs. Turtle. S}« 
came to the door herself, and ft struck me how bright «ni 
happy she was looking. Her eyes were dancing and her i. © 
was all smiles. . 

I said to her; “ You will be glad to hear, Mre. Turtle, +t 
Mr. Barnes is locked up.” She said: “ Oh,” and she se. | 
about as much interested as if I had told her that tu:n/): 
wasn’t selling. 

Then a big, tall man, with a brown beard, and a sort cf 


something of that sort.” And then after planting this barbed 
arrow in my heart, Mrs. Turtle would say casually that she 


was getting tired of Barton Ash, anyhow. 
a ing a ie iets nade 
sub to all round, was making me le 
: Turtle’s: wishes, 


T had by now plenty of reasons for doing it the first chance I 
could get. I to feel that there was nothing in life I 
ome possibly want more than the apportunity to put Cobby 


es in the lock-ap. 

Bai womeo geod si was leading a life of simple virtue— 
which must have been very trying for him. I couldn’t catch 
him at anything, try as I w And all the time he’d nod 
pleasantly to me every time we met, and sometimes he 
wou'd stop and speak. 

He usually did this when there was somebody about as 
could hear what he was saying, and he always spoke in a 
very loud and distinct tone of voice, as if I was in the next 
street instead of only a foot away. It was to tell me he was 
poing to the railway station, or taking his collars to the 

undry, er did I mind {f he went as far as the post-office for 
© penny wa ewy Li d touch his hat ful 

e’d say it so polite, and touc at so respectful, 
his neck - 


a little disagreement, and he got tired of being ashore «:.'! 
went to sea again.” 

“ South America,” mumbled Mr. Turtle sheepishly. 

“Exactly. And the ship he sailed in from South Amc: 4 
on his way back to me was lost at sea. He wrote to mea fr 
days before he left to say he was coming home in the 
Greyhound, and 80 when I read that the Greyhound had gene 
down with all hands I natutally thought I was a widow. ~o 
you see that’s how it was, Mr. Batters.” 

And only me and Mrs. Turtle knew that she was explaining 
a great deal more than Mr. Turtle who heard it was aware ct. 

* Picked up ?” I queried, looking at him. 

“ By a ship bound for Australia,” he answered, with a 1" 
at his wife, “lost all my money in Valparaiso before I wen! «1 
board. Robbed of it. Not much good coming home like tii.::. 
Stayed in Australia till I'd made some more. Took mc 4 
year. Got back to find the missis had moved. Traccd |. 
down here. Found her i yeeriar morning.” 

loquence, which seemed a weiel tv 


was becoming the laughing stock of the place. It struck me 
that people were gens Se the habit of coming to the doors 


oper a amile on his face I’d turn down a side road, and 
one time I nearly walked into a pond trying to avoid him. [ 
I even shammed sick once and got Constable Braine from 
Catfield to take my place for a few days. Braine was a big, 
lumpy fellow, with a like a boxing glove, and very short 
in the temper. I put him up as to how things stood, and I 
will say thr, that Braine did everything he could to provoke 
pera Barnes into giving him a chance to run him in. But 
este by had been polite to me he was positively slimy to 


e. 
It was another failure. I couldn't remain bedridden for 
ever, and Braine had to go back to Catfield, and leave me to 


my misery. 

This state of things was undermining the whole social 
fabric of Barton Ash. . 

People seemed to be getting it into their heads that they 
could say and do anything, and I might as well have been 
the village pump for all the respect they paid me ; even the 
children were getting flippant. 

I was just thinking about applying for a remove when a 
most extr’ordinary thing pag noe 

One afternoon I had to go into the Three Bells to see 
George ’Arker, the landlord, on a little bit of business con- 
nected with keeping open sfter hours. Directly I went 
{inside the bar-parlour I see Cobby Barnes. He was sitting 
tucked away in a corner by the o ey, as if he didn’t want 
to be noticed, which was ® most unnatural: thing for him. 
z a ort at -_ hag he wasn’t ag perky as usual. 

e , an ept forehead, thoegh it 
wasn’t much of a warm day. gy the thin, re 
over was that he actually looked as if he was to see me. 

He was very polite, in that. wriggly way of his, but I could 
see he wasn’t comfortable. ; 

Cobby was so changed I hardly knew him. But it didn’t 
last long ; I hadn’t been there five minutes before he was like 
his old self again. 

It commenced with an argument about Free Trade between 
him and Bob Huddle who was a Tariff Reformer, when he 
was sober. At other times no one ever knew what he was. 

= 


a man called Barnes in Yn cae Wot’s he like ?” 

Mra. Turtle described Cobby. She was not flatterinz. 
“ That’s him,” exclaimed Mr. Turtle excitedly, “‘ that’s the 
scallywag that got chummy with me when I was just Joba 
Brown, able seamen, and lured me in to have a dirs. 
Hocussed it, that’s what he did, And then stole my bt « 
me with £50 init. . . . WHEREIS HE?” 
When I told Mr. Turtle that Cobby Barnes was dvir* 
fourteen days in Catfield Gaol, I never saw @ man 50 dost: 
cast. He seemed as if he hadn’t anything left to live for. 
Thinking things over later I owned up to myself that Coll'v 
had done best thing for himeelf in getting where he «\-. 
He must have seen Turtle coming into Barton Ash, and | 
knew it wouldn't be « healthy spot if Turtle saw him. ( 
course, he didn’t know.that “ ian Brown ” was Mrs. Turtl: + 
husband. And eo the safest place for Cobby was 8 g0°"', 
strong cell, till his enemy had gone awa i 

It was a fortnight later that I met Me. Turtle, He bad a 
big, thick, knobby stick in his hand. 

* Going for a walk ?”’ I asked. 

“ Just over to Catfield,” he replied. . 

It was a veRY big stick. As a matter of fact, when I've 
thought about it since, I’ve always felt rather sorry for Ccbly 
Barnes. It was a perfect beast of a stick 


La Tortalada, the famous Spanieh dancer—see this week’a M.A. P. 


WEEK ENDING 
Marca 3, 1910, 


For many years it has been accepted that animals are 
able to converse with each other. Monkeys chatter 
together at the Zoo, dogs growl at one another in the 
street, and cocks herald the awakening oy inunison Dr. 
Langfeldt, a famous Continental professor, who has 
made a life-long study of the speeches and manners of 
different creatures, has made during his researches some 
marvellous discoveries about their minds. 

The idea of space and time can hardly be known by 
animals, yet they possess wonderful powers of direction. 
A tortoise was branded 
when captured on 
Ascension Island and 
‘brought to this country 
and released. Two years 
later it was found back on 
the Island of Ascension. 

Even a frog has memory. 
Dr. Langfeldt gave one 
a piece of white paper, 
which it bit and spat out. 
The next day and on four 
days following it did the 
same, but on the fifth day 
and the sixth it refused to 
be tempted by the paper. 

An ape never learns to 
keep a fire going, however 
long he may watch hunters 
in the woods putting wood on for the purpose. 

The feelings of animals are very acute, and they manifest 
them plainly. If a lion be fed only a little at the usual 
feeding time he will roar with anger. If he be fed liberally 
he eats and lies down satisfied. If he befed too much he 
shows his feeling of uneasiness. 

Wild animals show great power of will. The little 
Indian wolf-will lie in 


Offer your cat @ saucer of milk 

and tt will emit the sound 

*“schnurr.’”? This ts a cat's way 

of expressing joy or that sts 
desire ts gratified. 


wait with wonderful 
patience until the 
antelope which he 


secks for prey comes 
close enough for him 
to leap upon it. He 
will even lie on his 
back, with open jaws, 
and pretend to be 
dead, until the curious 
animal comes near 
enough to be caught. 

Another example of cleverness was shown by two 
wolves who hunted little children, the weaker going 


HOW ANIMALS SPEAK, 


Dr. LANGFELDT, the celebrated Continental Professor, who has made a Life- 
long study of Animals, Discloses some Remarkable Facts. 
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down near. the place where 
the children played, the 
larger standing on a hill and 
watching to seo if any adult 
were near. More than thirty 
children were stolen from 
one neighbourhood in this 
| way. 

It was also noticed that 
these wolves would not attack 
any prey when near their 
den for fear of betrayal, but 
that the same prey at a 
little distance would be 
eagerly snatched up. 

In his study of a baby’s ways the professor noted some 
interesting points. It is not until five months old that 
an infant exhibits si of character—fear, resistance, 
shyness, Will-power begins to show after the twentieth 

in week. When two 
months old a baby is 
capable of utterin 
the sounds oe an 
eh, then comes the 
sound e, and later 
f still consonantal 
=: sounds, 
Naturally, animals 
. develop in a different 
way from children. 
A puppy is blind for 
Sparrows can nine days, and only 
with their winge All a-flutter: ‘‘Hee after three weeks does 
yep yeepyeep '" is their cry when it see well and begin 
unexpected danger arises, to walk. At three 
months the hunting 
puppy barks, and bites when five months old. The 
loud cry of the baby who wants food is not unlike that 
f the puppy under the same conditions, and the tones 
of satisfaction are somewhat alike. 

Dr. Langfeldt has tabulated his comparisons between 
the different speeches, and the table will be found below. 

In the early stages of life the sounds of pain are very 
similar—later the sounds expressing fear and anger are 
distinguishable and differ considerably. Different modu- 
lations are g* 
found in 
adult ani- 
mals. The 
original 
sounds are 
changed 
altogether 
and become 
individua- 
lised for the 
species; 
thus the 
cock crows 
and the 
hound barks. 

The tones expressing pain are much alike for all the 
animals. The sound is long drawn out, with more or less 
of the sound an, aw, e. The e is especially notable in 
rae rodents. 

en the bear utters its cry of alarm the other bears 


m be seen like this, 


A cow expressing anger or excitement against an 
enemy, 


Basy. Doa. 


Desire (hunger or | Anhow. _Himm. 
yearning). ty 


Desire satisfied...... Humm, 


How how. 


Great gratification | Heheh. 
h how. 


of desire (joy). 


Slowly gratified | Ech ecb. 
desire(impatience). 


Hmyavw- 
yaw. 
Bearing up against | Eeh ee eah.| Eow eow 
desire (pain). ow. 


Excitement against | Eh ee eh. | Gnurrrhaf. 
an enemy (anger). 


Expecting danger Ehehehe. 
(ear). 


Quiowi-owi. 


Heenech- 
hena. 


Unexpected danger Yowow. 


(alarm, shock). 


~~ 


SHE: “I dreamed last night that you had bought me a | 
hat for a present.” 

He: ‘ Well, that’s the first dream of a hat you ever had 
that didn’t cost me money.” 


——— 


A PRoFEssoR had been too exacting with a student at 
an examination in chemistrys “‘Can you tell me any- 
thing at all about prussic acid ?” he asked. | 

“Yes,” replied the student. ‘It’s a deadly poison. 
One drop on the end of your tongue would kill a dog.” | 


Hanhanhan-| Buuh (low). 
s Yowow. | Heee. | 


RRR ROO eee eee eee” 


Cart. Bear. 


Miawow. | Uhmm. | 


Schnurr. Uhmm 
(low). 


Schnurr. 


Yowow. 
koo. 


Yowow- 
eouwau. 


Yow. 
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receive an impression through the ear and repeat the cry 
S Pl run away, as if experiencing the same 
ee) ° 


The process is simply that the waves of sound have 
struck on their apparatus of os 
Agha - 


hearing and been transferred 
to the brain centre. From 
this centre the sound is trans- 
ferred to the centre of 
understanding,and translated . 
there into the thought of 
alarm, and thence is trans- 
ferred to the apparatus of 
speech, where the sound is 
repeated. This kind of echo 
speech is common to many 
animals. One dog barks, and 
all the dogs in the neigh- 
bourhood bark in chorus. 

Whether it will ever be 
possible to teach apes how to 
talk is an open question, for 
while they seem to be able to 
understand spoken words and they have the proper 
muscles in the larynx, there seems to be something missing 
in the brain connec- 
tion. The Professor 
possessed a parrot 
which could speak a 
hundred words or more 
and “ several von, 
It called everyone by 
name, yet would not 
learn such words as 
table, plate, soup, 
" coffee, although it 
heard these words 
constantly. The reason 
seems to be that it 

could not be in- 
terested in these 
objects as much as 
. . in the persons it knew. 

There is, however, no stranger or stronger proof of intel- 
lectuality among lower creatures than the organisations of 
real states and communi- 
ties among ants and bees, 

Experiments with ants, 
such as scattering sugar 
near their nest, show that 
they have a way of 
“ talking ” to each other, 
for after one or two 
discover the sugar and go 
to the nest, an arm 
issues forth to gather all 
the sugar in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It seems established 
that animals have no 
understanding of death, 
When a yoke of oxen’ 
were taken to a butcher 
and one was shot, the 
other took no notice of him Hunger or yearning as expressed 
and was led calmly away. by a bear: 


When in great pain a parrot 
screeches ‘ yeg.”’ 


« 
aa al 


Note the shrinking attitude of fear in 
thie dog. ‘‘ Quiowi-ows ’ és tts yap 
when expecting punishment, 


AL LANGUAGE. 


Koo koo- 


Yeow yeow. 


Yekokek. 


Yeow yeek- 


kekekak. 


Yeow yeofr. 


“* Waar do they mean by the rising generation, pa ?” f 


“* Oh, the people who can afford to have airships, eonny.” 
—— $= — a 


“So you want to marry my daughter. Wel, what 


are your prospects, young man ? 7 . i 
“T expect to come into possession of £10,000 in a short | doin 
time.” ee ™ Lol 


“Why, that’s just the amount of my daughter's 


fortune.” 


“Yes; that's the ten thousand I meant.” 


RRA RROD ODIO OOOO OOOO 


yeepyeep. 


POO 


He: “Nellie, just look at that man standing behind 


me. I don’t think I ever saw anyone so plain }" 


She: “ Hush, dear ; you forget yourself ! * 


et fe 
PoLicemAn (to loiterer): ‘‘ Now, then, what are you 
here ?”* 
iterer : “ What are you doin’ here ?" 
Policeman: “Can't you see? I'm doing my duty.” 
Loiterer : “‘ An’ can’t you see I'm makin’ the duty fos 


you todo?” 


Your younger sons, if you have ane Can purchase oleasure with a penny—By buying this week’s SCOUT. 
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Our Courts. 


ee ea Sven eae tree ee 
Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 


have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


They Differed. 

“There is a great deal too much fowl stealing in Middle- 
tex,” said the judge at the Middlesex Sessions toa prisoner. 

The Prisoner: “No, sir.” 

The Judge: “I say there is. Eighteen months’ hard 
labour.” - 

The Gravedigger’e Tips. 

The Registrar at Greenwich asked a plaintiff whose claim 
was for rent to prove what the defendant’s earnings were. 

Plaintiff : “ He is a gravedigger.” 

The Registrar: “Ie that a remunerative employment ? ” 

Plaintiff: “I should think so, You should see the tips 
he gets from the mourners! ” 


The Judge's Caller. 

‘A well-dressed man stepped in the plaintiff's box at the 
‘Whitechapel County Court, and handing a document to 
the Judge said he had been ordered to call upon him. ; 

Judge Bacon (in surprise): “Call upon me! I never 
have my callers here.” 

It was discovered that he had been summoned as a 
witness. 

“Take a seat in the court,” said the Ju drily. 
“Don’t go to sleep, and in due course you have the 


. pleasure of hearing your name 


Picture Pars. 


AIDS THE SWIMMER. 
Tne illustration shows a simple device by which it is 
claimed the pace 
. of @ swimmer can 


> each hand, as 
Z\ shown, and they enable him to get a larger 
A grip of the water. Known as swimming- 
plates, they are easy to manipulate, and 
can be used for any stroke. 
COCs 
DROPPING MAIL BAGS. 


thirty inches high, its base, A, on a level with 
step. From it projects an arm, C, having at the end a 
hollow age? D, with 
a pin in its centre, 
aol 


lid, E, con- 
trolled by a snap 
spring. The mail bags 


having been strapped 
up ina leather pouch, 
the arm which revolves 
on AB is in- 
wards by 
official, and the strap, 
F, is over the 
pin. The lid, E, is 
then shut, and the bag 
is secure. Just before 
the point at which the 
bag is to be dropped is 
reached the arm is 
swung outwards again, 
the weight of the bag 
bringing it to a 
horizontal position, as shown by the dotted lines. It 
meets a “strike off on the receiving-ground net with 
such force that the lid, E, is torn open and the strap pulled 
off the pin. Relieved of its burden, the arm rebounds 
to an upright position against a protecting rubber ring, G. 


Picked Pars. 


The Coin Swallower. 

A servant who swallowed a two-shilling piece while 
stooping to assist one of her employer’s children was 
grannet compensation recently at the Clerkenwell County 

ourt. 

“Qwner Having No Further Use—” 

The following advertisement appeared in a Belgrade 
newspaper :—“ Automobile, in good condition, is offered at 
nominal price. May be seen any day in the trench on left 
side of Topchider-road, some steps from the old well.” . 

New Occupation. 

An out-of-work engineer in North London has set up a 
small steam boiler on ‘® costermonger’s barrow and invites 
the smoking public to submit their pipes to him for a 
thorough cleansing by steam injection, one penny being 


charged. 
New Mouth for Old. 
A remarkable surgical operation, performed at a Birm- 
ingham Hospital, was mentioned the other day. A man 
been suffering from a stricture of the gullet caused by 
hdving taken sulphuric acid in mistake for whisky. His 
throat having been closed, a new permanent mouth was 
opened in his side, through which he was fed by means of 
atube. He gained weight and was able to leavo the insti- 
ation, but gave way to drink and died. 


"7 Halt-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated p 


be increased 25 | 
per cent. The 
swimmer _ holds 
one of these 


Emphatic Negatives. 

“J swear,” said a woman solemnly, at the Willesden 
police court, holding aloft the card on which the oath was 
printed, “that this boy didn’t never use no language.” 

A Bad Case. a 

At Newport Magistrates’ Court recently the complainant 
in an assault case entered the box and was sworn. 

Tho Clerk: “ Now, what is your complaint ?” 

Complainant: “ Rheumatis gout, sir.” (Laughter.) 

An Uncertain District. 

At Whitechapel County Court a litigant asked his 
Honour: * Do you think I would make a claim against a 
man for nothing ?” , 

Judge Bacon: “I am not sure of anything in this 
district.” (Laughter.) 

; Many Thanks! 

A was charged at Acton with begging. A previous 
conviction was pisved nesineh him. 

The te: “You are one of those men who decline 
te work, and don’t mean to work.” 

Prisoner: “I never get a chance.” 

The Ee scaio : “Three months’ as a rogue and 


ni ” 
Freon: “Thank you—fcr nothing.” 


N 


An Encouraging Remark. 

A man, a at Southwark County Court for a com. 
mittal order, stated that he had called upon defendant ovc- 
and overagain. : 

“My dear sir,” remarked hia Honour, “realise hc: 

a it is to go over and over again in search of the |. - 
sheep.” 
The Disadvantages of a Name. 

A judgment debtor told his Honour Judge Bray att’. 
Shoreditch County Court that his father-in-law would p..; 
his debts. : 7 

Plaintiff : “ What’s his name? ” 

Debtor: “ Bartram.” ' 

Judge Bray: “ And his Christian name?” 

Debtor: “ Fitzhugh Harold.” — 

Judge Bray: ‘‘ Ah! stick to him, plaintiff; that sin.’ 
like money.” . 

_ The Better Place. 

A well-dressed woman was charged at Willesden «:::, 
being drunk. She explained that she had been indu!. : - 
in apicit, which never agreed with her. ° 

The Magistrate: “ Stick to tea and cocoa in future. Y 1 
must pay 5s. for = indiscretion.” 7 

Prisoner : “I have decided not to pay.” 


The Magistrate : “Then you will have to gotoa}.. 5 
_ where you will get no spirits.” 
Prisoner: “Never mind. Perhape the tea and « 
treatment will do me good.” 


: gS : ‘We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. used on this page. We cannot unde-. | 
take to return unsuitable paragraphs unless accompanied by astamped addressed envelope. 


A LIGHT MUZZL& 


Some horses have a ion for eating the straw of their 


as this practice . 
is liable to injure their wind, 
‘a means must be found to 
prevent it. This is where a 
muzzle becomes valuable. 
leather muzzle, 


utilised. The top 


wickerwork should be 
of the 
muzzleis covered with leather 
or wash-leather, and it is 
made large enough to allow 
the animal to yawn. Being 


as extremely light the muzzle 
causes the steed no discomfort and allows him to drink 


easily through it. 
COC CC 
AUTOMATIC EJECTION. 


THE way in which the empty cartridge shells are ejected 


from a revolver is A 
shown here. Fig. 1 
is the ejector, A, 
indicating the 


grooves which hold 
the cartridges. We FrGt_, 
see it again in F . 


PTE OOOLEL LE EOE LE 


Fig. 2 surrounded DE 


by a spring. In 

ig. 2, also, is a 
“cam,” C, with a 
tongue pressing 
against the apring, 
and a stop, B. 
When the revolver 
is broken open, as 
in Fig. 3, the stop, 
B, prevents the 
cam, C, from 
moving, conse- 
quently the tongue 
presses the spring 
and the ejector, 


EASILY OPENED. 
Tuose people who keep their finger nails short son -. 
times find that opeii:: 


ea waa the blade of a penhii. 
TWEET) is quite w problem, .-.! 
G ep “ ad .F an i 


very strong not only.» 
above - mentioned, |°1 
owners of long i:: 
suffer, as an occasion:! 
broken nail can te-ti'-. 
The remedy is to j1: 
chase a knife like the or» 
illustrated. At each «:.:! 
is a ring connected wii) 
a rivet which runs through the blade, and by sin); 
turning the ring the blade is opened, 


COC 


so) 


STRING ONIONS. 

Most of us have seen gee nig Normandy ! ors 
plying their onion trade, have no doubt wonder 
ow the bunches they carry are tied together so neat!\, 
as depicted in Fig. 1. These bunches, which are calle:! 
ry reeves,” in 
length from two to 
three feet. The 
foundation is a piece 
of stout string with a 
loop at one end for 
carrying purposes. 

The ba takes the 
in one hand 


and string together. 
He ties the onions to 
‘the string as near the : 
necks of’ the bulbs as peek, Fig. 2, with a piece ct 
twine, wrapping if round several times for security’ «1. 
More onions are then added, either in bunches or *i:-"'. 
and the same process gone through until the low: «1 


FIG. 


A, outwards, carrying with it the émpty cartridge cases. | the string alone remains visible, 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. i 


Nicknames Cling. 


other day, the witnesses frequently mentioned a man known 
as “ Mutton-eye,” whom they knew by no other name. 


Sausage, not Sandwich Men. 

In order to advertise his wares the proprietor of a sausage 
shop at Zurich stationed men in the principal streets with 
baskets of sausages which they distributed like handbills to 
passers-by. 

Prisoner Assists Police. 

A labourer was charged at Enfield with dieorderly con- 

duct. On the way to the station a hostile crowd came up 
| behind the officers and attacked them. Curiously enough, 
| the prisoner assisted the police to drive them off. A small 


{ fine was inflicted. 


Owl in a Towel. 

2The occupant of a Surbiton bedroom was awakened early 
in the morning by a curious flapping noise, and he dis- 
| covered a large brown owl in the room. It had got in 
| through the open window. The owl flew about and tried 
| various perches—the washstand, bed, clothes-horse and 
\curtain-rod. After a time it was gently, but firmly, seized 
| by the neck, but pressed the business end of its claws into 
‘its captor’s hand. It was hastily enveloped in a towel ani 

| put out of the window. 


| exal 
During the hearing of an assault case at Greenwich the | miles, 


Storke’ Long Journey. 
Four storks which were marked and liberated by © 
ornithological society in Prussia have been captured «:! 
mined in the Transvaal. They had flown about - 


The Thirteenth. 
Standing in a cart, a man named Gott, of Mistley, E-- *. 
was loading sacks which were being lowered throu. ° 


| trap door 35ft. above, when the thirteenth saci slipje] 
from the chain and broke his back. 


! 
} 


| 


Launched by Mistake. 

In response to signals from a lightship a lifeboat * < 
launched at Yarmouth the other day, but the crew f-'. 
that their services were not required. The London s‘ea"' 
Esperanto had stood in close to the north beach, stopr 
and lowered a boat. The lightship crew thought that - ° 
had stranded in shallow water, bat it was found tha: °° 
captain had only lowered a boat in order to send his *:' 
and child ashore. 


, Worse Than a Rat. 

n animal resembling a giant rat, weighing more ti.’ 
14lb., and measuring ot. Ss. ik he - so killed .° 
Shudehill Market, Manchester, by a bu 1 terrier the ot). 
night. The animal's feet were webbed, its teeth, wh: : 
protraded from the jaws, wete long and formidable, and | 
tail was in parts an inch anda half thick. It is beliov. 
that the animal came in a consignment of oranges -* 
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Related by chuckle and drop ° a letle ofl into » part of oid: 
ARN the machinery. en he wound it up and the - s is 
° OLD COLSWORERY. works began to throb at once. the man con- 
“There wasn’t much wrong with it,” he|stable. He 
F : said. ** Let’s see if it'll go now.” ran off with 2 
CHORLEY was just starting out for a walk the other As he spoke, he climbed leisurely into the car. He|my car just 


afternoon when Jimpson drove up to the door in his new 
motor-car. Jimpson had not been a motorist for very 
long, but as he was a very careful man Chorley had no 
hesitation in a offer to come for a little spin. 

Jimpson had brought with him a woolly coat for the 
use of his guest and a pair of goggles, so that Chorley was 
supplied with every comfort, and in his unaccustomed 
outfit he could boast of being quite as ugly as any other 
motorist they were likely to meet on the road. 

Jimpson was very proud of his car, not only because 
it was a really nice one, but because it had cost more than 
most of his sper could afford. And everybody 
knows that nothing gives you social distinction more 
e than to have a better motor-car than other people. 
Oh felt quite important as he sat by Jimpson’s side, 
and he gave a contemptuous shout every now and again 
when some other vehicle in front of them did not get out 
of their road quickly enough. 


Mr. Chorley goes out for 
a motor drive with his 
old friend Jimpson. 
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the belief that he had mended the thing 
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smart pace, while at his side walked the thief himself, 


himself. He therefore said to the stranger : wearing the fur-coat and goggles that Chorley had 
Yes; you might just have a look at the | origina Ny worn. As they came nearer Chorley could see 

car. It bel to a friend of mine who has | the thief gesticulating and pointing to the car, and he did 

gone to the vi for help. I don’t pretend |not know / A 

to be able to understand these bee 27 myself. | quite what to 

All I know is that it stopped suddenly and | make of it 

- refused to go on, for no apparent reason. I | all. 
believe that’s a way motor-cars have, isn’t it?” In another 


moment the 
fact was ex- 
lained to 


Chorley laughed a little as he spoke, to 
convey the impression that he had intended to 
say something funny. But the mechanician 
was evidently no humorist. He looked sadly 
at Chorley as if in some doubt as to his 
mental state, and then began to pull the car 
about here and there. Presently he gave a 


Chorley, and 


the other side ‘ 
of Hindhead. 
I went at 
once to the 
police- station 
there and 
telephoned 
and they said 


was evidently a skilled driver, as he turned round in the 
comparatively narrow road with little difficulty. 

Chorley was delighted. He laughed to think that 
when old Jimpson returned he would find he had been on 
a fool’s errand. He watched the car as it turned and 
rattled a little way along the road. And then his mirth 
suddenly grew less, and his face Sneed colour. The 
man in the car had put on full speed all at once, and in 
two minutes he was round the bend of the road and out 
of sight. 

Chorley gulped down a great sob of anger and started 


“ You speak more respectful ‘to his lordship,” 
interposed the policeman. 


the message on.” Evidently the man 
first step that Jimpson would take. 
right, sir!” replied the constable, duly 
fur coat and the goggles. “‘ The message 


they would pass 
re 4 guessed the 
 That’s quite 


in pursuit. After a moment or so, however, it occurred | impressed by the 8 
to that his chance of overtaking a motor-car going | came through about an hour ago. Car No. 13579SJ. 
at something like thirty miles an hour was extremely elight. | This is it,” he added, pointing to the number. 


$I say, wait a minute,” said Chorley, getting out of the 
car. “1 never heard such cheek in my life. I——” 

“T give this man into custody, constable,” said the 
thief coolly. ‘You've got my number. I am the 


And he pulled up short and wondered dismally what he 
should say to old Jimpson when he returned. 
About five minutes later Jimpson returned. He arrived 


in a small tri-car belonging to the local garage, and as soon 
as he saw Chorley he cried : i 
“ What's the joke? Where's the car?”’ 


Eve went well with the car till Jimpson and 
Chorley had got about forty miles out. Then, as Jimpson 


changed the gear in order to mount a rather steep hill, | Chorley explained the situation in a few words. 
the car stopped dead and refused to move another inch. | Jimpson replied in fewer words still, but they were 
Jimpson got out and put his head inside the hood, but pis 


he could find nothing wrong there; and he then went 
down on his knees and took a at the works under- 
neath, while two small boys stopped to look on and to 
ask why Chorley didn’t get out and shove it. 

“Run away, run away!” cried Ghorley angrily. 

* All right, old man!” replied one of the boys rudely, 
§‘ but that’s more than ae old car can do, anyway !” 

Chorley jumped out hurriedly to give the boys a start, 
and as they disappeared it occurred to him that he might 
be able to lend Jimpson a helping hand with the repiles. 
It was true that he knew nothing about motor-cars, 
but he had an idea that Jim didn’t know much 
more, either. So he threw his fur coat and goggles into 
the car, and then went round to the front end and pulled 
a lever or so. Instantly Jimpson came scrambling out 
from underneath the car. 

“You shouldn’t play about with the thing, Chorley, old 
man!” he said, with some asperity. 

aL poy wanted to try and find out what was wrong,” 

replied Chorley in justification. 
_ ‘I know what's wrong,” replied Jimpson, who was & 
little irritated at the helplessness of the position. ‘‘ But 
it wants a professional man to handle it. You stop here 
and mind the thing while I run across to the village 
yonder. There's sure to be a motor place there.” 

Jimpson went off accordingly, while Chorley filled a pipe 
and lit it, and began to think all sorte of harsh things 
about motorists who take their friends out for spins before 
they are competent to control their machines. Presently 
Chorley saw a man approaching on a bicycle. 

The stranger wore blue overalls, and had the air of a 
travelling mechanician. As he met Chorley’s eye he 
dismounted, and asked if any help was required. 

Chorley jumped at the idea. It seemed to him that 
it would be a good joke to have the trouble put right in 
Jimpson’s absence, so that when the professional hand 
arrived there would be nothing for him to do. Chorley 
even had some idea that at first he might bluff them into 


Chorley gulped down a great sob of anger and started in pursuit, 


harsher and more to the point. He did not actually say 
that he suspected Chorley of a conspiracy to steal his 
new motor-car, but the course of his remarks seemed to 
hint something to that effect. 

“Here!” cried Jimpson suddenly to the man he had 
brought with him ; ‘“‘ we must go after him in this car. 
We can get the police to telephone round at the same 
time.” 

“But what am I to do?” asked Chorley plaintively, 
as he realised that the hired car held only two people. 

“ Walk!” shouted Jimpson between his teeth. “‘ The 
station is only five miles away and tho exercise will do 
you good. 

In another moment Jimpson and the repairer were off 
at agreat speed. Chorley had no alternative but to follow 
on foot dismally enough. He did not mind the walking 
so much as the thought that he was practically responsible 
for the loss of Jimpson’s new car, which represented an 
outlay of four or five hundred pounds at least. 

Consequently, as he walked down the main street 
leading to the station he was in search of, Chorley gave 
quite a yell of delight as he perceived Jimpson’s car 
standing outside a garage. The thief had evidently 
been obliged to stop for more petrol, and had allowed 
himself to be overtaken. He had doubtless gone a long 
way round in order to mystify any possible pursuer, 
and had ended by delivering Plime into his victim’s 
hands. 

Chorley jum into the car without a moment's 
hesitation, so that if the thiof should suddenly rush out 
and start off again, Chorley could call for help and have 
the car stopped while he explained the nature of the 
offence. As soon as he was in the car he looked about for a 
policeman to whom he could beckon and explain the 
situation. 

He waited some time, but no one turned up to 
dispute his occupation of the car. This was due to the 
fact that the thief himself having come to the door of the 
garage, and having recognised Chorley. had decided to 
make another bold bid for the valuable car that had 
fallen into his hands. 

At the end of about five minutes Chorley was rather 
surprised to see a policeman coming along the street at a 


‘ . , 
Ampson pub his head inside the hood, bub he could find 
nothing wrong there, 


Royalties’ Pet Names—see this week's M. A, P, 


care of a brother 


Marquis of Cookson. I will attend with my solicitor in 
due course to prosecute.” 

“Very good, my lord,” said the obsequious policeman, 
making an entry in his note-book. 

“Do you mean to say,” gasped Chorley, catching the 
oliceman’s arm, “that you're going to let yourself be 
‘cooled by an impudent——” 

“ Now, look here, my man,” said the policeman sternly, 
shaking himself free of Ghorley’s grasp. “‘ It's my dooty 
to warn you that anything you may say will be used ia 
evidence against you.” 

“Evidence against me/" cried Chorley indignantly. 
“Why, you insolent fellow——” 

s You be careful of this man, constable,” said the thief. 
‘ He looks like a very old hand at this game. I daresay 
if you asked him he'd tell you that he couldn’t drive a 
motor-car to save his life.” 

“Of course I can’t!” said Chorley. 
a piston-rod from 4 sparking plug.” 

** What did I tell you?” said the other, turning in 
triumph to the policeman. Then, turning to Chorley, 
he added: “ You'd better get into the car and I'll drive 
you to the station. Unless you prefer to be frog’s- 
marched through the street here.” 

“You drive to the police-station. That's right!” 
spluttered Chorley, who was less concerned about the 
accusation against himself than about the prospect of the 
clever thief escaping again with the car that had been so 
providentially restored. He got back into the car as he 
spoke, and the policeman and the thief got in after him. 

“Don’t you let that man get away with this car till 
I’ve explained all about it,” said Chorley to the police- 
man. 

“T expect it will take a good deal of explaining, 
constable,” said the thief as he overheard the remark. 
“This fellow seems quite an old hand at the game, 
judging by his protestations of innocence.” 

““You scoundrel!” cried Chorley, maddened at the 
thought that he was apparently being bested again by 4 
wit superior to his own. 

“Look here, my man,” interposed the policeman, 
“ you speak more respectful to his lordship if you please. 
I shall repeat all your remarks to the magistrate.” 

By this time the car had arrived at the police-station. 


“T don't know 


Chorley jumped out and was just about to warn the 


policeman to wait till his accuser followed them into the 
station, when that worthy roughly hustled him into 
the inspector's room. Having handed him over to the 
oliceman for safe custody, the first 
officer went outside to request the pleasure of “ his 
lordship’s”” company for a few minutes. When he 


= back, Chorley worst fears were realised. The thief 
A 


given them the slip again. 
ew moments later Chorley was released with many 
apologies. Both he and Jimpson are still looking for that 


motor-car, but by this time it has probably been melted 
down, or whatever it is that they do to disguise the 


identity of stolen goods in cases like this. 
— rie 
‘ Waar, sir,” asked the large man with the bulging biceps 


and the ponderous fist as he glared at the slim gentleman 
who had accidentally stumbled over his toes, “* would you 
say if I were to tell you that you were an awkward idiot 
and an annoying chump ?” 


* T should at once say,” replied the other man, who had 


enjoyed the advantage of a course in the Diplomatio 
Service, “ that you had the courage of your convictions." 
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SCOTTISH FOOTBALL 
NURSERIES. 


Loretto, Merchiston, and Fettes Schools are Responsible 
for Scotland’s Greatest Rugby Players. 


ENGanp has a great public school population to draw on 
for her Rugby players; Scotland has a small and restricted 
field. In fact, in Scotland there are no eae schools, as 
the term is understood in England. The schools where 
the Scot learns his Rugby are really private or semi 
private schools, being for the most part private ventures, 
unendowed in any way. Nevertheless, Scottish Rugby 
has always been a power in the football world, and certain 
circumstances favour Scotland. - 

In England the public schools are fairly evenly divided 
between Rugby and Association, but in Scotland the 
“ public schools ”’ (so to call them) are devoted entirely 
to “ Rugger.” This is rather curious, considering that 
Scotland is the home of Association football, but it is 60, 
and the Scottish public schoolboy stigmatises “ Soccer 
as the “ cads’ game.” 

Then the English public schools are scattered over & 
wide area, and meetings are difficult to arrange. The 
Scottish schools, on the other hand, are for the most part 
grouped together, and the Inter-School Competition is the 
very life-blood of Scottish Hug hys which brings us to our 
subject of Scotland's ‘‘ football nurseries.” ; . 

‘ot 80 very many years ago the school championship 
was practically confined to Merchiston, Fettes, and 
Loretto; Merchiston—which, by the way, is pronounced 
“ Merkiston” and not as most Englishmen make ft with 
the “ch” soft—being on the south side of Edinburgh, 
Fettes on the north, and Loretto a few miles away at 
Pinkie, Musselburgh. 

Merchiston, Fettes, and Loretto “formed” the cham- 
pionship between them in the “eighties” and early 
“nineties,” and it is dificult to convey any just idea of 
the intensity of the rivalry between them. 

If Fettes had never produced another footballer after 
Mr. A. R. Don Wauchope, Fettes might still be proud of 
herself, for Mr. Don Wauchope. who combined great speed 
with extraordinary “ jinking’’ (dodging) power, ranks 
to this day as Scotland’s finest quarter—or half-back, as | 
we should say nowadays. Don Wauchope has certainly 
never been surpassed at half. and if he ever had an equal 
it was only in the person of that great English half, the | cut very 
late Alan Rotherham, though one would be inclined to 
bracket England's present captain, Mr. A. D. Stoop, with | chosen, and when measurements had been taken, my 
these two great lights of other days. | young customers left. 

Fettes, however, has given many other notable players |" Next day I got a message to the effect that, 
to Rugby, among the modern ones Mr. K. G. Macleod, in | wished the pre 
articular, while the fact that the present respective secrecy, would 

ugby captains of Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Cunningham | their place, 
and Mr. Purves, are both Fettesians is probably a record | making it necessary for them to come to Wardour Street. 
in football history. | I need not go into a detailed account of the work during 

Merchiston has always been noted for its forwards, | the next fortnight. The most difficult part of the business 
Loretto for its backs, of whom the late Mr. G. G. Lindsay | was, of course, to disguise the faces of the would-be 
was o bright, particular star in olden days, being an | Abyssinians. The lower lips were thickened, and, after 
exceptionally dangerous three-quarter on a winning side. | the faces had been treated with a special colouring matter, 
Loretto furnishes probably the only instance of a Scottish | the eye-brows and eye-lashes were altered and beards 
school giving England an International player, namely, | were fixed on. Their arms, hands, and necks were also 
Mr. H. B. Tristram, one of England’s finest full backs. coloured. 

New to English footballers, the Edinburgh Academicals They Wanted Real Jewellery. 
have long been famous combinations, and the English They paid one visit to my place in order to be photo- 
reader may well ask, what about Edinburgh Academy and yaphed incostume. This was a sort of full- elcassal 
George Watsox’s College as nurseries of Scottish football ? eee they m ade-up. carefully and donned a rae i 
Well, aes Academy and Watson's Bele always hal | (yrbans. So complete was the transformation that when 
strong “‘ old boy ” teams, but twenty-five years ago OF 80 | one of them went out to speak to his chauffeur the man 
their school teams peaety counted er ag 9 it is known | could not recognise his own master. 
that Merchiston’s Third XV. used to play Academy's or In the matter of jewels, the party were gaite neilchsen 


Watson’s first and generally beat them. gen. 5 peer 
In bygone years Edinburgh Academy and Watson's did ! a ean "hee Zaid ee aes Rs yD tem 
not count in school football, byt of late years both have | aaa toa neighbouring shop and urchased between f 
come right to the front, and had a good share of the | 
| 


panies spoils, and are certainly now great nurseries pele pete] prides Nant i gale singe and 

of Scottish Rugby. \ eueee renee ” 

Of other Edinburgh schools, the High School and the i rr os coms ond b ar Ricerca 

Institution continue to produce notable players from time patent-leather boots, whic had Pb A speci pring 

to time. = rf oe D le. 

West of Scotland football ie fostered chiefly at Glasgow ree ee ie pane A0ea qavalted ti 

and Kelvinside Academies, the Orrs, who for long almost ‘ 

monopolise:’ a hal beae slay being especially fullest! © jaae set tone tee princes” batt nr 

a with thectnmes eatahiehipents ; away. In the emergency, a young lady was brought in to 
e Border clubs, such as Hawick and Selkirk, have | jake his place. A blue silk robe, beautifull broi 

given some first-rate men to Scottish football, but there | gered, att made for her, and her hair was a i ie 

we ere Putont beyond the" niumery | BbSg% ___ | large turban ; her face and arms were darkened, of course. 
erchiston Castle, Fettes, and Loretto, were the nurseries n the morning of the day they intended to 

reg Ried * and peat, = = as must a be | their hoax everybody was “els aie for they had deked 

inburg' cademy. George Watson’s College, a ie 
and Glasgow Academy, as the leading seatitidgegroaitcs me to send round my men at half-past six. I gave the 


: : necessary orders, and from that early hour until short} 
for the Scottish International player. after noon the six “ conspirators ” ean gradually tr ened 


formed into four Abyssinian 
“princes,” a German interpreter, 
anda British Foreign Office attaché. 
When everything was finished, 
from their turbans to their boots, 
they entered 


By Mr. WILLY CLARKSON. 

[The brilliant success that crowned the recent Abyssinian 
“ Princes” hoax was entirely due to that master of make-up, 
Mr. Willy Clarkson, who—utterly ignorant of their designs 
—twas asked by the conspirators to prepare their disguises.) 

I am often asked to prepare curious disguises, so I do 
not think there was any particular excitement at my place 
in Wardour Street at receiving an order for Abyssinian 
costumes. But we scarcely expected that, as a result of 
this order, fame would be thrust upon us with such a 
lavish hand. 

To go back to the beginning of things, a young man 
called at Wardour Strect one afternoon. “I want you,” 
he said, “to fit up some friends of mine as Abyssinians.”’ 
And he added, by way of explanation, “ We are having a 
little joke.” 

I told him I could very easily fit up his friends with 
costumes from my own stock, but this did not meet with 
his views at all. He said the costumes must all be 
specially made, and as he also told me that they were to 
be worn in daylight in the open air, I saw at once that I 
should have to make special arrangements. 

The Four Conspirators. 

My visitor was most urgent that the costumes should be 
the ‘real thing,” and in order that m 
should make no mistakes, he showed me photographs of 
Abyssinians presumably in full uniform, and also gave 
fll doses tions of the dresses required. My visitor gave 
me to understand that I was to spare no pains in clin 
the disguises a success, and he also informed me that 1 
need spare no expense. 


four young men came in. They had come, they 
announced, to be “made up” as Abyssinians, as had 
been arranged by their friend in the morning. I sum- 
moned two of my assistants, and they got to work at once, 

For the remainder of that day the four young men 


short, and over their heads were fitted 
woolly wigs. 


as they 
rations to be carried out in absolute 
be good enough to send my 


—— oho 


ONLY ROOM FOR ONE. 
“ You love Irene ?” said papa. 
“Tove her!” he passionately exclaimed; “why, I 
would die for her! For one soft glance from those sweet 


steel would hurl myself from yonder cliff, and perish, a | a motor-car 
ing, bruised mass, upon the rocks two hun feet | and were driver owe 
below !” to Paddington. : ‘ 
The old man thoughtfully and somewhat regretfully | And there ends ! 
shook his head. m connection , 
“Tm gifted that way myself,” he said, “ and one liar | with this extra- 
f quite enough in a small family like mine.” ordinary affair. g~ 


You remember “Gamekeeper,” whose Nature articl “ 
series 1a THE SCOUT, The fiver article avocat 


workpeople | 


| 


| 
' 
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A PAPER’S GREAT 


CRUSADE. 


What is being Done, and what the Public Think of 
the Crusade. 


As the result of the o coilag a of the first article on 
the subject of the White Slave Traffic, an enormous 
number of letters from every part of the Kingdom h:s 
Leen received by the Editor of M.A.P. who says: 

These letters may be divided broadly into two groups: 
One from those who knew of the existence of this tratiic 
and who offer their warmest congratulations ; and tic 
other from those who were entirely ignorant of such a 
deplorable state of affairs and who express doubt as io 
its actual existence. 

The first group is by far the larger, and the receipt of so 
great a number of letters is gratifying and encouraging. 

So far as the second group is concerned, we have no 
hesitation in saying that before many articles have 
appeared the writers will be absolutely convinced of the 
magnitude and the horror of the traffic. 

From some of the letters received we gather that the 
impression amongst well-meaning ple wholly ignorant 
of the truth of this business is embodied in the words of 
one of the writers : 

“ The girls want to be what they are, so why waste your 
efforts ?’ 

This is entirely a wrong impression. It would be idle 
for us to deny that a certain number of girls, of their own 
free will, choose a certain method of living ; but the vast 
majority—especially those English girls shipped abroad— 
have innocently walked into a trap from which there is 
no escape. 

It is well here to again emphasise clearly the line which 
M.A.P. proposes taking. 

This is not a campaign against immorality gencrally. 
We recognise the futility and hopelessness of such a task. 
We shall confine our efforts entirely to the traffic tn which 


| English girls are knowingly or unknowingly induced to lead 


men up to makes them easy prey. 
a house in the West-end of London, instead of ; found that an 


| 
| 


Later in the day a motor-car drove up to my door and | tmmoral lives for the purpose of benefiting those who have 


ensnared them. 
That the White Slave Traffic is a serious national 
problem is proved by the existence of the National Vigil- 


' ance Association, which enlists the active support of the 


Earl of Aberdeen, the Bishop of London, the Archbishop 


underwent the preliminaries of disguise. Their hair was ; of Westminster, the Chief Rabbi, and many other influential 
black | persons of every denomination. This society has done 
For the robes, flowing cream draperics were , an enormous amount of good in rescuing girls from the 


clutches of their captors, but we propose to go further—to 
prevent the traders finding their victims. 
As has already been stated, the unhappy slaves are 
recruited from those young girls whose very ignorance 
In no single instance has it been 
girl, aware of the existence of this 
captured. Her knowledge puts her on ber 


innocent 
traffic, has been 
guard. 

When every young girl is acquainted, either through the 
medium of M.A.P. or from the lips of her parents, with 
the dangers that beset her, then the business of the White 
Slave Trafficker will die out. 

A striking account of the methods of the merchants 
engaged in the White Slave Traffic and of their organisa- 
tion, which enables them to collect their human merchan- 
dise, is now appearing in M.A.P. 

Any reader who can supply any information or who is 
anxious for assistance in the making of inquiries in the 
matter of situations offered, is earnestly asked to com- 
municate with the Editor of M.A.P. 


——— ie 

“Ha! ha! ha!” ranted Hi Tragedy, in the dungeon 
scene, ‘“ I’m mad! mad! mad!” 

“T’ll bet,” yelled a voice from the gallery, “ you're not 
near as mad as us fellers that paid to get in!” 


a fe 
MAN’S ECONOMY. 

One day, as a farmer of extraordinary meanness a5 
starting out for the town to do his weekly shopping—ior 
even he had to buy something for the support of his 
family—his wife came out, and asked him to buy her 


a 
“What's the matter with the one I bought you last 
winter ?”’ asked the farmer. 

‘“‘ The eye has broken,” she replied. 

“Bring the needle here,” he said. “I’m not goiy 
to allow such extravagance. I’ll have the necile 
mended.” 

The woman, wise in her generation, made no protest. 
She brought out the broken needle. 

The economical farmer rode.away into the town. and 
made his first stop at the blacksmith’s shop. He took out 
the needle, and gave it to the blacksmith. 

‘*T want that mended,” he said. 

The blacksmith knew his customer, and, keeping lis 
face perfectly straight, said the eye should be mended in 
an hour’s time. 

The farmer rode away, andthe blackemith walked across 
the road and bought a new needle for a farthing. When 
bed aaa called again, the blacksmith gave him the new 
needle. 

The farmer looked at the smooth, polished surface of 
the steel, and remarked that it was a good job. “ How 
much will it be?” said he. 

“Twopence,” said the blacksmith, and the farmer 
as he paid it remarked that he knew that the needle could 
be mended, but his wife would have gone to the expens? 
of buying a new one} 


He i iti 
The firet article appears this i. ng an intensely interesting 


at 
No. 1.—THE CASE OF THE RUSSIAN GIRL. 

Tar Chief Commissioner stood upon the hearthrug, with his 
back-to tho firc, awaiting the arrival of a lady. . 

The office was sombre and unspiriting, almost dingy, with 
scarce a paper on the big desk, and only two hard leather 
seats beside his own a easy writing chair. A telephone 
stood upon the desk top; three goto and a large 
roller map filled up the dull blanks four walls of his 
newly-built office ; and the window looked out on to distant 
bricks and mortar. 

The lady’s arrival had been announced by a sturdy, roughly- 

- dressed official, whose clothes and manner stamped him at 
once as @ plain-clothes policeman, and the Chief had grunted 
the usual, ‘‘Show her up.” The head of the British Police 
stood expectantly, and pulled himself together with con- 
siderable dignity and not a little interest. . 

He expected to see a slim, sly, wiry, dark woman, with 
keen eyes and soft feline manner. He could not have told 
you why; he had just formed the impression, that was all. 
Jlis astonishment was therefore the sien when a strangely 
beautiful, almost shy-looking girl entered, gazing wonderingly 
with her big, soft, steady eyes. She was richly dressed in 
rather heavy furs—for her motor waited in the yard—and 
though neither tall nor short, seemed to be amazingly slender 
and willowy. 

“ Miss Ransom, I believe ?” ; 

She bowed frigidly, never removing for a-moment those 
calm, capable eyes that were — him up while pretending 
not to watch. To tell the truth, she was disappointed—he 
was such a very ordinary man, and this holy of holies was 
less impressive than many a railway station waiting-room. 

He drew forward a chair for her and closed the door, after 
peering out. 

“We can talk freely, Miss Ransom. First, let me com- 
pliment you on your masterly handling of that affair of the 
naval ; it was a triumph.” 

Rachel smiled modestly and leaned back more at her ease. 

“IT am immensely pleased that at last we have found a 
lady of—er—charm and—er—let us say Uistinction, willing to 
undertake such important, and not always pleasant, work as 
that which—er—you have pledged yourself to, as it were.” 

She did not help him, having already learned not to waste 
words, He settled himself on the hearthrug again and 
ex , 

ET believe Inspector Dewer—excellent man, but clumsy— 
has explained all the details of the compact, so there is little 
left for me to do but confirm it. Your expenses you will of 
course charge to us, keeping within the twenty pounds a week 
limit, if possible. And there is one other thing which has not 
yet been mentioned—and it is a matter of the strictest 
secrecy —you are to be allowed to assume an official title.” 

“A title ?”” murmured Rachel wonderingly. 

Rachel Assumes a Title. 

“Yea, Fact is, abroad, especially in Europe, they don’t 
regard an Englishwoman as of much account unless she is a 
woman of title, especially in the diplomatic circle. If you 
want to be above suspicion of association with the police it 
will be much safer to assume one. Now, there is a title that 
will carry you into every British Embassy in Europe: that of 
Lady Warrenden. It is a sort of passport, a password, and, 
at the same time, a stimulus to caution. Moreover, it is a 
real title, but its owner is at the present time immured in a 
French convent. It is used with her consent, and has been 
assumed twice before by persons in the service of the Crown.” 

“Am I always to be ly Warrenden ?”’ 

“ No, no, certainly not—unless you think it wise. But no 
one can deny your right to the title, and every British Embassy 
has ben notified that Lady Warrenden must be treated as a 
distinguished person, a most important person, and helped 
and protected at all costs. : 

“The very name will mean to them ‘On His Majesty's 
most dangerous service.’ Soldiers will be at your service if 
you only give the word, and you will have abs_lute authority 
in your own department and the protection of our am- 
bassadors.”” 

* You will give me a family palo os well, I hope?” 
laughed Rachel. ‘I don’t want to nonplussed at the 
outset by not knowing the name of my own father.” 

<All that has been written out for bate The people who 
will aid you here and abroad are all tabulated as well. Also, 
your first case is gat alo g ea! oncl 

“Tell me about it,’”’ cried he! eagerly, loosening her 
firs, ready for business, - Her eyes took on a new light, her 
forehead creased, her brows were lowered, and she seemed to 
he peering into his very brain to catch the beginnings of 
teech before his lips moved. The Chief warmed up at once. 


“3 


He drew his chair forward and faced her, leaning nearer as 
he talked. 

“It is a case of Marietta Vo-uski, a young and beautiful 
girl who is being lured to destruction. A case of revenge. 

er father was a revoluti in St. Petersburg, and 
paid the penalty with his life. His family, including a son 
and a daughter, were implicated and sentenced, but they 
ceoaped tee daughter to England, the son disappeared 
altogether. 

“The girl has friends here, very poor, but staunch and true, 
and she has been assisted toa situation in a West-End milliners. 
Her perfect French helped her, and she now speaks English 
like one of us. She is, in fact, quite happy in a free country, 
and has abandoned Russia and all its terrors. The past is a 
nightmare. She regards herself as almost English. 

“A few months ago two Russians—a yo man and a 
girl—landed in London and joined a little band of refugees 
residing in Soho. They professed to have escaped, and were 
recei’ without suspicion. One of them had news, he said, 
of the missing brother of Marietta Voluski, and desired to be 
put in communication with the sister. 

‘* All unsuspecting, the revealed the whereabouts of 
the girl—and the Russians di pe There the matter 
seemed to end. I ought to exp before I go further that 
Pierre Voluski, the father, was said to have manufactured the 
bomb which killed General Petroff in the streots of Moscow. 
The son and daughter of the murdered General swore to be 
avenged on the children of their father’s murderer and carry 
out the sentence of death passed upon them by the court, 
even if it entailed murder in a foreign land. To this end they 
left Russia disguised, and—they have found the girl.” 
“She Must Be Saved!” 

The Chief paused and watched the effect of his story. 

“Do you mean to say that they have murdered her? A 
brother and sister murder a helpless girl—in cold blood ?” 

“For all I know, the deed may have been accomplished 
already ; but so far no notification of any such crime has 
reached me. One moment,.if you will excuse me!” 

He reached to the telephone and rang up some distant 
department. 

“Anything fresh in the Voluski case? . . » No? 
«.. . Any news of the girl? No? . . . Thank 

ou!” Then, turning to Rachel as calmly as if the inquiry 
ad been about policemen’s uniforms, ‘“‘ Nothing fresh.’ 

Rachel jum up. : 

“‘She must be savod. She must be warned.” 

‘ Just so; but she has disappeared.” 

“Then it is all over ?” 

“‘T must explain that our men in Soho failed to discover the 
real truth about this business till a few days ago ; but, on the 
other hand, they have had their eyes upon the girl all along ; 
and for some time after the avengers disappeared they 
recorded her movements. I have the report here.” 

He if nee a small dossier and glanced over the sheets in 
silence for a few minutes, then read extracts: 

“* Yes, she appears to have continued at her work for three 
weeks. Here are some personal details: ‘Dressed well ; 
worked late; lodged with a confectioner in small strect off 
Oxford Street, top floor. Quiet and retiring; no friends, 
except gitl from shop, who usually walked home and passed 
her door. Presently a new girl friend came on a Sunday ; 
Russian, shabby but distinguished. They went off by train, 
Paddington ; tiokets for Cookham ; dressed for river. Seen 
home in evening by a Frenchman and same girl; man very 
dressy, very French—playing the lover. Tuesday evening 
man only saw her home from shop ; every subsequent evening 
the same. Our man suddenly accosted Frenchman alone, 
speaking to him from behind in Russian. He turned as if 
shot, but pretended not to understand. 

“ ‘Saturday, girl left shop; going to be married ; left lodging, 
for hotel. No address. Not seen again till Thursday last, 
when observed in cab passing down Regent Street ; big card- 
board hat or dress-box on cab; alone. Tried Cookham on 
Sunday. Frenchman there, and was snapshotted; un- 
doubtedly ee Petroff. Owns steam launch. Known as 
Monsieur Boulaise—name of launch, i bought it 
month ago ; been taking ladies on river every Sunday. Last 
Sunday Frenchman there alone; no girls all day; engine 
being overhauled.’ 

A Girl in Command. 

“Monday—that’s to-day—no further news.” 

The telephone-bell rang. 

““Who's that? Yes. . . e« Where are you? .« . 
Cookham? .. . Yes. . . » Boat went quite early 
downstream with Petroff, his sister. and Mar‘etta Voluski, 
and bunkers {ull of coal . . . quite sure? Don't know 
the time? . . . Before breakfast? . . . Three on 
board? . . . Yes, come home now.” 

The Chicf replaced the receiver in a slow, thoughtful 
manner, but Rachel leapt up with a cry of excitement that 
made him jump. 

“‘ They’ve got her ; they are taking her out tosca, A map 
of the river—quick !”’ 

“Good gracious! What for? Ah, of course; let me sec.” 

‘* Here’s one !”’ she exclaimed, moving swiftly to the ma 
of Britain on the wall and running her finger along the blac 
artery of the Thames. Ten, fifteen—twenty—thirty miles— 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
‘Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc. etc. 


Each of these stories relates an adventure of Rachel Ransom, a rich and public-spirited girl, who puts her fortune and 
her services at the disposal of her country for Secret Service work, and for occasional assistunce to Scolland Yard in 
matters where only a woman of distinction and charm can hope 
a thousand a year for expenses, and is allowed by the Secret Service to use abroad the title of Lady Warrenden, which 
ta her passport to British Embassies. 


to succeed. In addition to her own fortune she receives 


Just 


and locks all the way! It is now only two-thirty. 
Thirty 


ring up the Exchange, will you please? 7 
mike-n0, ring up Lloyd’s—or any shipping people.” 

The Chief obeyed her like a bemused office-boy, and the 
telephone-bell tinkled while Rachel's finger travelled along 
the ta cours 5 ‘: isd shared 4 

“Ring up, Lloyd's, please,” she requested sharply, ‘‘ an 
find oat thie hanae of any Russian warship in English waters— 
especially off the mouth of the Thames. . . . They've 
got her, don’t you see! She must be saved.” 

“‘ Ah, yes—Lloyd’s please—no, wait a minute—there's a 
Russian warship off Southend. I saw it in the morning paper,” 
murmured the flurried Chief. ‘‘ Ring off, Thank you!” 

Before he could get to his Times Rachel had seized it. 

; a that page, there—a small paragraph,” he explained 
eebly. 

“The cruiser Vladimir lies anchored off Sheerness. Tele- 
phone to the Admiralty, please. Warn them. Ask them to 
wire down and order a gunboat, instructing it to assict any 
launch flying a simple white scarf as a flag, you understand 2” 
She touched her neckwrap significantly. 

““Y-yes 1!" gasped the astonished official, who was only 
accustomed to ye. not take, orders. This girl took his 
breath away. ‘ore he could mechanically turn the handle 
of the telephone, she was at the door. 

** Don’t make any mistake—I’m off. The Admiralty must 
send a gunboat. The warship can’t be allowed to poach in 
En ae — , f eiy cima ped 

yhen she was rea one the portly offici lum 
down on his chair and mopped his fitehend, F 

“Phew! What a whirlwind of a girl! But she was right, 
confound her! If my men had possessed any sense they—— 
Here, hurry up there! . . . Are you there? .. . 
The Admiralty—sharp!"’ Then, meditatively, as he waited, 
“ Afraid I’ve been rather slack myself. Poor child! They 
may have strangled her on board that launch, and be going 
to drop her body in the sea.” 

Rachel swept through the outer office, and, seeing a young 
clerk at a desk sitting before a case of stationery and sharpen- 
ing a lead pencil, she dashed to him, much to his 

tf ra ig form, please. Here, give me that pencil.” It 
was taken from him with a snatch. He gasped. She was 
writing a message home to warn her cousin not to expect her 
back that night beforo the young man recovered his balance. 

“* Send that.” 

“ Yes, miss !”” . 

** And now take the pencil and write what I tell you.” ne 
thrast it into his hand and dictated. 

‘‘ Wire or phone to pier-master, Greenwich, to have petrol 
launch or large motor-boat moored at pier—regardless of 
expense—to await a lady who will arrive by motor-car. Put 
on board a pair of field-glasses—buy, if necessary. That's 
all. See the Chicf, and send that.” 

Seeking the “Osprey.” 

She swept out of the building, and on the instant her 
chauffeur was at the starting handle of the car. 

‘Greenwich. Drive to the pier. When you get near the 
waterside look out for any shop that sells bunting, flags, 
and that sort of thing.” 

enw sped through the strects at a shocking pace, and 
Rachel sat bolt upright, staring before her as in a trance, 
thinking, planning, imagining, foreseeing. The southside 
roads were horribly crowded at first ; but gradually the way 
cleared and their speed improved. Suddenly the brakes went 
on and the car slewed round to the kerb in front of a shop 
with a window full of flags, pulleys, and ship cordage. 

She stepped out, and afte one glance in the window, gave 
her order to the shopman with startling briskness, 

‘*A Russian flag, please—a small one.” - 

Her purse was out, and the first flag offered seized ; the 
price was paid and no change asked from half a sovereign. 
She was gone. 

Out to the car again, while the shopman neryously tested 
the quality of the coin by repeated bouncing on the wooden 
counter. The car door slammed, and they were off again. 
Rachel, after 2 few minutes’ quick survey of the flag, opened 
her sable jacket and spread the flimsy thing over her breast, 
pinning it to her dress. The coat was then fastened, and the 
flag concealed. 

Re the approach to the pier a man was standing, shouting 
down to a big white motor-boat and waving a pair of ficld- 

lasses. The lad below did not scem to understand, and 
etore the man could explain further the glasses were calmly 
taken from his hand by a lady coming up behind. 

“Thank you—mine. Is that the Boas : 

“ Yes, lady—the Lily. This way.” 

She embarked swiftly, but quietly, and soon the motor- 
boat plonghed the turgid water. Rachel scanned all the 
small craft through her glasses, and the lad at the wheel was 
given his orders. They were simple. The launch Osprey 
was to be located, and as soon as it came downstream the 
motor-boat was to forge ap alongside, close enough to hail 
the passengers, and await further instructions. 

They cut across, then turned upstream slowly, watching 
the ships coming down on the tide. The field-glassee made 
it easy to distinguish the names; but there was no passenget 
launch until nearly five o'clock, when a rather smart craft, 
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going full-steam, came ploughing past within twenty yards 
of them. 


The Osprey ! 

Slowly the Lily turncd, to avoid attracting notice, pwinging 
idly on the tide. Then she gave chase, keeping a hun 
yards to the right, and running level. 


Through the glasses it could now be scen that there were 
three people aboard the launch besides the engine-man. At 
the wheel was n dark, foreign-looking young man ; beside him, 
a pale, pie but distinguished-looking girl, ridiculously like 
her brother. “ : 

Forward, in front of the little saloon, and looking out 
dreamily over the bow, was the solitary figure of Marietta 
Voluski, gaily dressed as for a holiday, and going uncon- 
ecg “ her doom. At the back of the boat were several 

trunks, s' ting a long journey. 

* Steer clean chan blooigetdes” commanded Rachel ; “ as 
close as you dare, so that [ come level with that girl and near 
enough to speak. Let the boats touch, if you can ; you'll have 
to risk it. Pretend that you're trying to pass, and overhaul 
her slowly.” 

** Yes, miss.” 

The screw began to gobble and boom and churn the water 
as the Lily recovered lost ground. Rachel slid along to the 
stern, where a shabby little flag flew from a two-foot pole. 
This she tore off, replacing it with a white neck wrap, a mere 
handkerchief which she had been wearing to protect her neck 
from the fur of her motor coat. 

“Now you can draw in as near 
sharp look out downstream for an gunboat coming up.” 

Nearer and nearer, until the wash of the launch tossed about 
the bow of the Lily, where Rachel sat, peering ahead like the 
girl she had set outrto rescuc. Tho Lily crept up. The launch 
was straining, but the motor-boat casily drew level. 


The Mystery Deepens. 

Rachel signed to her man to stecr inwards ; and the girl on 
the launch awoke tu the fact that something was happening. 
She sat up and looked across, staring at the girl in the heavy 
furs. 

One glance behind to be sure that the cabin of the launch 
acrec her from view of the avengers, and Rachel made a 
sign of silence with her finger on her lips. 

Marietta stared in astonishment. 

More so when the stranger suddenly unfastened her jacket 
and displayed her breast covered with the Russian flag.’ It 
evoked a little cry of surprise—then of fear. The sudden 
closing of the jacket, and another sign of silence, only 
deepened the mystery. 

‘You must go nearer, 
sary,” Rachel commanded, 
addressing her attendant. 

They were so close that 
the launch yelled out in his own langua 
forget caution. The Frenchman, who 
he could not understand a word of Russian, 
in a moment of panic. 

‘A look of sudden terror flashed into the face of his prisoner. 

“You have been trapped! That man and his sister are 
taking you to a Russian warship !” Rachel cried. Only the 
girl heard. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid; we shall stick close. Keep 
still until I sign to you.” Then, as the launch swung away 
for safety, she managed to cry out the words, ‘ British gun- 
boat !”? and pointed downstream. 

The two boats still went side by side. The terrified girl on 
the launch crouched down, without altering her position, yet 
with a world of difference in her attitude and facial expression. 
She was ghastly white and sick with horror. All that had 
previously puzzled her in her eager lover was now plain. Even 
the identity of her friends as the brother and sister who had 
sworn to avenge their father’s death must have been apparent, 


Cheated! 

Twice she moved to the side of the launch, as if intending 
to throw herself into the water ; but each time Rachel raised 
a warning hand to restrain her. It was ineffectual, for, when 


as you like, and keep a 


absolutely touch, collide, if neces- 
looking back stealthily and 


the.young Russian at the wheel of 
e, fear making him 
ad pretended that 
betrayed himself 


at last the girl's captors realised that she was communicating | 


with the motor-boat, one of them hurried forward with 
tigerish eagerness to intervene. 

Marietta leaped up with a scream and threw herself into 
the stream. 

The engineer of the Lily saw it coming and slowed suddenly, 
while Rachel, frantic with excitement, leaned over and 
caught at the tangle of garments twisting in the swirl. 

“T’ve got her! Leave the wheel and help me.” 

Between them they got the fugitive on board, more 
frightened than hurt, an became conscious of a change of 
tactics on the launch. The Petroffs, cheated of their prey, 
were like maniacs, and seemed determined to ram the Liy if 
they got a chance. Their intention was seen in time and 
Rachel’s man maneeusred like a fish. 

His speed was so superior that in fifteen minutes he was 
many lengths ahead. The launch, with boiler strained to 
bursting point, and young Petroff gesticulating in the bow like 
a madman, Kept close behind. It was‘a chase and a dangerous 
one, for any attempt to make for shore would have brought 
the Lily across the other's bows, and both boats would have 
gone to the bottom. 

At last Tilbury hove in sight, and after a race that seemed 
to have lasted hours, a great trail of smoke in the sky, with 
a thin black hulk beneath, announced the approach of a 
British destroyer. 

The worst was over, yet the pace was still hot. The Russian 
must have guessed that there was some connection between 
the Lily and the Government craft, for he fell away suddenly. 

The began bed ceased to thud and rocked on the tide. 

Bomeone on board waved, and the Lily was allowed to drift 
alongside. A rope was thrown expertly across, and at the 
frst sign of an understanding between the warship and the 
“rescuer of Marietta Voluski, the Oeprcy turned tail and fled 
for the shore. ; 

The ladies were made much of on board the Government 
boat, and when thev landed a message was dispatched 
to Scotland Yard quite remarkable for its brevity. It 
simply ran: 

* Got her.—Racket..” 


(Next week: “The Man in the Steel Shirt.”) | 


The University man who became a 


| 
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' life ig made the occasion for much feasting and miobing, 
ole 


' Provost Bost, who 


E1cut years ago the first 
— to be placed on the 
market was offered at £950. 
It was a small, cigar-shaped 
balloon 75 ft. long and 25 ft. 
in diameter. It had a lift 
ing pon of about fourteen 
hun pounds, of which 
the motor driving-gear and 
frame accounted for no less 
than eight hundred, the 
tanks, petrol, and so on for 
another two hundred and thirty, 
carry one passenger and a couple of hundred 
ballast. 

The one-man dirigible has gone out of fashion, but 
to-day anyone who wishes to fly has large choice of 
aeroplanes of different makes, and at prices varying from 
about four hundred to fourteen hu unds. 

The cheapest shown at Olympia in arch last was a 
monoplane at £500; the most expensive was the 
R. G. P. (also a monoplane) at £1,400. You can buy a 
Bleriot Cross-Channel type for as low a price as £400. 
£1,000 a Week for Giving Exhibitions. 

Considering that an aeroplane costs less to build than an 
ordinary motor-car, these prices will doubtless soon come 
down, but in spite of this, it will certainly be some time 
before flying becomes a cheap hobby: e reason is that 
the bill for repairs is such a tremendous item. One of the 
great flying men puts it at a yearly sum equal to the 
prime cost of the plane. 

All the same, the chief aviators of 1909 have made 
money. They have been paid at the rate of £1,000 a week 
for giving exhibitions at the various flying weeks, and 
for this summer the offers are even higher. For a fort- 
night’s flying, sums of five to seven thousand pounds have 
been offered by cities giving aviation weeks. 

The aeroplane can hardly yet be said to be on a com- 
mercial footing. It is, however, proposed to start regular 
aerial services next year with giant dirigibles of the 
Zeppelin type. The only question is whether or not such 
services can be made to pay. 

Count Zeppelin declares that they can. He puts the 
prime cost of one airship and two sheds at £50,000. Such 
a ship will carry twenty-five passengers, who, for a five- 
hundred-mile journey would pay £2 10s. a head, making 
a revenue of £12,500 a year. 

He estimates that insurance, depreciation, and cost 
of running would amount to £7,500, leaving a profit of 


All About the £ s. 


so that it would only 
pounds of 


Fesrvuary 27TH is Three- 
penny Day at Eton, but, as 
that date this year happens 
to fall upon a Sunday, it will 
probably be celebrated on 
the Saturday previous, in 
accordance with  time- 
honoured precedent. 

To Etonians, Threepenny 
Day. if not exactly the day of 
all days of the year, is one 
of very pleasant memories. 
For oneach recurring anniver- 
sary thereof, every Colleger, 
beginning with the lowest, is presented with a threepenny 
bit, and this unwonted break in the monotony of school 


School, which will 
Anniversary. 


in the course of which many times the amount of the d 
is expended by the boys. 

The custom originated in the fifteenth century with 
left. a legacy sufficient to give each 
Colleger twopence, and a penny was added by one of his 
successors, Provost Lupton, about a hundred years later. 
Half a Sheep or Threepence. 

In these days, when a large proportion of Etonians 
reckon their allowance for ket-money in terms of 
sovereigns, the threepenny bit is merely an interesting 
survival of the simple life that has long passed away. But 
doubtless the gift was received with rapture in those stern 
times before pocket-money was a recognised institution, | 
and when, too, let us remember, the penny was a coin 
with a solid purchasing value. 

Indeed, in this latter connection, it is worthy of note | 
that there is a legend current—and there seems to be some 
foundation for it-that the early Collegers were allowed 
their choice between a threepenny bit and half a sheep, its 
then value. Some even go further, and maintain that 
they are still entitled to that same half sheep, “ if they 
had their rights,” and once, not so very long ago, a small 
boy, unwisely daring, refused the proffered coin with: 
“No, thank you, sir, I want my half sheep.” There must 
be many old Etonians still living who remember the fate 
that came suddenly and painfully upon that boy. 

Threepenny Day is only one amongst many queer old 
Eton customs, of which some have been retained, but 
many of which have been allowed to lapse. The most 
famous of.these latter was that known. as “ Montem,” 
at which, until its abolition in 1847, Queen Victoria | 
always made a point of being present. 

Montem occurred every thfee years, when deputations 
of lads, gorgeously attired in fancy dress, sallied out into 
the surrounding country and levied contributions on all 
persons they met. The sums thus collected were known 
as “salt,” or “ salt money,” and the aggregate amounted 
on the average to about £1,000 on cach occasion. 

This money belonged nominally to the Captain of 


the best penny weelily for boys. 
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£5,000, or ten per cent. on 
the capital. 

Others are not so sanguine. 
Major von Parseval thinks 
that a  twenty-thousand. 
pound airship cannot safely 
carry more than cightech 
passengers, and says tiiat tle 
Funaing seen are tou 

ig yield any marvin cf 
profit unless on Tanes 
are fixed at a minimum o 
£5 a head, even if the airship should always carry a iull 
complement of passengers. . 

The expenses of working a large dirigible are truly 
enormous. In the first place, it must be filled witi 
bysikoge as. The seventeen ballonnettes of Coun: 
Zeppelin’s largest dirigible contain 17,000 cubic metres 
of gas, which costs 8d. the cubic metre. A simple cali 
lation shows that the expense of one filling is, roughly, 
£560. However carefully the ballonnettes are con. 
structed, they cannot be made absolutely gas-tight, an] 
it is necessary to refill them at fairly frequent intervals. 

The os necessary to prcee the vast gas-bap 
through the air at a speed of forty miles an hour are cf 
about 200 horse-power and burn benzine. No moter 
engine that ever was built approaches them for con- 
sumption of spirit. One hundred and thirty-two pouns 
of benzine is used for every forty miles, or an average of 
about 3} pounds per mile. For a ten-hour trip the «~ 
of spirit alone, apart from lubricating oil, amounts to 2/5, 
The Weather would Interfere. 

Counting in all the various expenses, wages of cies. 
it would be impossible to run one of these mon-t-r 
dirigibles at a smaller cost than £75 a day. Then it mi-t 
be remembered that there are many days in the yor 
when the weather is not fit for using such a craft. 

In fact, it is very doubtful whether it would be posi le 
to ascend on more than two hundred days out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five. This would cut heaviy 
into the profits of the pro’ aerial passenger-servic'. 

Even ordinary balloo is by no means a che.ip 
amusement. The cheapest little cotton balloon of only 
three thousand yards capacity costs, unfilled, £1. 
A balloon of five thousand yards made of French =ilk 
necessitates an initial outlay of £384. 

Each ascent means £10 to £20 worth of coal-gas. anil. 
even if the balloon is not hopelessly wrecked in i's 
descent, the cost of repairs is always enormous. 


d. of Aeronautics. 


Montem, but custom decree] 
that he should spend 1! 
— portion of it in fea-ts 

entertainments to tho 
school generally, so that as a 
rule he cle only a com- 
paracerey small sum for 
rimself. When Montem w2< 
abolished by the faimo.s 
reforming headmaster, 1). 


Hawtrey, he gave £200 ot 
i Beran OLD 2 eel of his own et to the bov 
who wou have — been 


. Captain of Montem, and 4 
dinner to the boys in general. There were many 
who regretted the disappearance of Montem. for 
it was a picturesque and harmless old custom, but t!c 
same cannot be said of some other ancient Etoni.n 
celebrations. Ram Day, for instance, when an unhappy 
ram was hunted by the Collegers and beaten to death 
with clubs, could not now, of course, be tolerated for a1 
instant. Nor would the custom of smoking in sclicol 
find much favour with the modern master, although in 
the olden days Eton boys were not only permitted, bi 
were obliged, to do so. In the school records for tic 
seventeenth century are many entries of boys beinz 
flogged for ‘‘ not smoaking.” 

On the whole, though, the Eton boy has not much to 
complain of in the shape of holidays and feast day=. 
Founder's Day, December 6th, for instance, is a famous 
festival. So, too, is St. Andrew’s Day, when the faino:'< 

wall game ” of football is played between the Collegeis 
and the Oppidans. : 
The Glorious Fourth of June. 

But the most eagerly looked-forward-to day of the Fron 
school year is, of course, the glorious Fourth of June. 
George the Third’s birthday. This is kept as a whole 
holiday, without any early school. 

It is also the day when all Old Etopians and their f1 iends 
are welcome. The boy who has not got relatives down 
for the Fourth had best proceed on ‘Short Leave,” 1c! 
he is not likely to enjoy himself. Every “ House ae 
overrun with visitors, and no meal takes place at the proj"! 
time, The Rrosremign of events is long and varied. «1 
includes a display of oratory by the Sixth Form hoes 
before a select audience in Upper School in the mornin. 
and a cricket match in the afternoon. The chief even’. 
however, is the evening procession of the boats, and the 
fireworks that follow. 

The boys in the boats are quaintly garbed in Whe 
monkey jackets with gilt buttons, white duck trous:"* 
and pink silk socks incased in black pumps with gold 
buckles. The coxswains wear a uniform which closely 
corresponds to that of an admiral in the Royal Navy. 
The boats row up to Datchet Reach, where a gorgeo:'s 
‘* feed” is provided. 
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How Busy Business Men Get Rid of Troublesome 
Callers. 

[One of the great difficulties o the business man is to get 
rid of troublesome callers. Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson, 
when he succeeded Sir John Fisher as First Sea Lord, adopted 
the novel plan of not having any chairs in his visiting-room ; 
consequently, callers soon got tired of standing, and were 
only too pleased to go. It may also be remembered that the 
late Sir Alfred Jones had a rather amusing way of meeting 
the difficulty. : . 

First of all he broke the thread of conversation by offering 
the visitor a banana. This was a well-known sign that the 
great merchant wished to end the interview. Af this failed, 
he took a flower from a vase and slipped tt in his visitor's 
Buttonhole, at the same time turning him towards the door. 
This was generally successful, but the story goes that when 
everything else had failed, Sir Alfred offered the “ stayer” 
a free passage to the West Indies in one of his steamers. 
Below we give the methods adopted by some well-known 
business men. ] 

Mr. GORDON SELFRIDGE 
Has no settled plan of action. 

OnE may take it as a general rule that the men who 
come to see me are themselves business men who have 
no time to waste and who are, therefore, not likely to 
stay a moment longer than they can help. But of course 
one occasionally gets callers who stay long after we have 
discussed and settled our business. 

To meet a case like this I have no settled plan of action. 
No two people—even though both are bores—can be 
treated alike, and it is better to trust to the inspiration of 
the moment or jus grin and bear it. There are, however, 
all sorts of little ways by which one may convey a hint 
that the interview is at an end; closing down the cover 
of one’s desk, pushing in a drawer, or rising to one’s feet. 
All these things, trifling in themselves, break the thread 
of a conversation and give an impression of finality that, 
in nine cases out of ten, will terminate the interview. 

I know a bank manager in the United States whose 
secretary has an instinct for the proper length of time 
a caller should stay. When he thinks his chief will have 
reached the limit of endurance he enters the room and 
lays several calling cards on the table. This hint that 
there are others waiting is generally sufficient to move 
even the most obstinate “ stayer.” 


Sir T. VANSITTART BOWATER, 
The ex-Sheriff of London, gives a moral. 

It is rather difficult for me to offer a suggestion as to 
how troublesome callers might be got rid of, for the very 
simple reason that I do not seem to have any callers of 
this description. The city men who come to see me are 
generally themselves too busy to waste my time or their 
own, and they are off the minute our business is settled. 

Should anyone show signs of staying too long, however, 
a very simple and effective plan is to rise and hold out one’s 
right hand, Then it might be possible, while one is all the 
time shaking him warmly by the hand, to turn him in 
the direction of the door and lead him gently but im 
towards it. If this should fail, one might try—well, 
more violent measures. I hesitate to be more explicit. 
I endeavour to see most callers, as one can generally learn 
something even from an unwelcome visitor. 


Sir THOMAS DEWAR 
Tells of his dreaded chair. 

If one is to know how to get rid of troublesome callers 
it is necessary to be able to tell that the caller will be 
troublesome the minute he enters the room. Fortunately 
for myself, I seem to have the knack of knowing exactly 
what a man has come about just as soon as he passes my 
door, and I am able, therefore, to take the necessary 
measures. 

One chair in my office is nailed to the floor, and when 
a caller arrives who intends to coax me into giving him 
a few odd thousands to put into some wild-cat scheme, 
I immediately invite him to sit in what I call the 
“schemer’s chair.” 

As he begins to get near the business in hand he grows 
confidential and wants to whisper into my ear all about 
the good things in store for me. So he takes hold of the 
arms of his chair and tries to hitch it nearer to where I am 
sitting. The fact that the chair refuses to move makes 
him nervous and confused, and after he has struggled with 
it for some time, his self-possession—the most precious 
asset of a man of this type—completely deserts him, and 
he is only too glad to get out of the offices. 

I do not rely solely on this, however. Under my foot 
and covered by the carpet, I have a plate connected with 
an electric bell in the outer office. When I press this once 
2 page enters with a card on a tray. If this hint is lost 
an my visitor I press twice. Back comes the boy with 
this announcement : 

“The gentleman who has called to see you says he is 
In a hurry and can you see him at once.” 

This is usually enough for all but the most hardened 


Royalties’ Pet Names—see thie week's M. A. P. 


“ stayers,” but if it fails, I press three times, and the boy 
appears a third time. 

‘The gentleman says he cannot wait any longer. Will 
you see him now ?” It is of course conceivable that this 
might fail, but I have never yet had to resort to more 
drastic methods, 


Mr. A. W. GAMAGE, 
The famous toy merchant, thinks discretion the better part 
of valour. 

I have no special method, such as the ingenious plan 
snpred by the late Sir Alfred Jones, for getting rid 
of callers who persist in staying long after their business 
with me is finished. When I had my present offices 
built I arranged to have a “ bolt-hole” in the shape ofa 
aes door by which I could escape from my office when 

did not want to see someone who was waiting outside, 
but I do not think I have used it more than once. 

In ordinary cases, however, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to rise and say, “I should like to have had a 
longer chat with you, but I’m very busy to-day.” If the 
visitor does not take that hint, then tact and courtes 
are wasted on him, and one may at once proceed with 
more drastic methods. 

The most persistent pests are men from American life 
assurance offices. Not very long ago I had a telephone 
message from a man who said he wanted to see me par- 
ticularly. I did not know his name, so I asked him to sa 
what he had to say over the telephone. ‘‘ No,” he replied, 
“Ican’tdo that. It is rather too delicate and confidential 
a matter for that, I must see you personally.” 

This sounded rather serious, so I said he might come 
round in half an hour. I was rather suspicious of him 
the moment he came in, and I became still more suspicious 
when he began to tell me what he had come about. 

“I’ve come to make your fortune, Mr. Gamage,” he 
said. I thanked him, ofcourse. ‘ Yes,’* he went on, “I’ve 


come to put fifty thousand pounds in gon pocket.” I 
thanked again, It was the least I could do. But 
my temper had begun to slip its moorings by this time. 


In a few seconds it was all out; he was an American 
life man, and he had thought that the only way to get 
at me was to be mysterious over the telephone. I 
strongly advised him to go away, but as he still seemed in- 
clined to argue, I told him exactly what I thought of his 
methods of conducting business interviews. “ And if 
you’re not out of this in half a minute,” I concluded, 
** Pll throw you out.” 

I believe I’m rather a muscular-looking man, so he went. 

I do not recommend violence, of course, but it might 
do no harm in a desperate case. 


Mr. W. E. CATESBY 
Can get rid of the men all right, but— 
In the Advertising Department, the section with most 
callers, a grimly humorous message awaits the visitor :— 


ALWAYS BUSY. 


PLEASE BE BRIEF. 


_ This is time-worn, prominent, and from the “ other 
side.” It is usually sufficient for men, but rarely for 
women callers, Should it not prove efficacious we employ 
the only polite way, and bid the caller ‘‘ Good day!” in a 
dismissal sort. of way. 

If we gave bananas away here to all our callers, we 
should have to start a banana plantation and enlarge our 
premises for storage purposes. 


ef 


CLEVERL’ DONE. 

ENTERING a poulterer’s shop on the eve of her evening 
party, she saw displayed a dozen chickens. 

“Please pick me out a half-dozen chickens that are 
tough,” she said. ‘‘I have a special reason.” 

The poulterer put aside seven. 

“* Are these all?” she added. 

‘“* Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. 
ones.” 

“Then send the other five home to me at once,” said 
the young matron. 

Oo 


“ Bor what made you irritate her father?” 
“Thad to doit. I wasn’t any too popular with the girl 
until her father forbade me the house.” 


“These are all tough 


—_——> ?-—___ 
eo 


Miss Exper: “I will bet you anything you like that 
I never marry.” 
Mr. Easy: “I'll take you.” 
Miss Elder (rapturously): ‘‘ Will you really 2 Then I 
need not bet at all.” 
—-_—+}=__ 


GOOD BUSINESS. 

“Yrs,” said a retired insurance agent to his friend, 
“T once got a man to take out a £10,000 life assurance 
policy cary the day before he was killed, and it took a lot 
of coaxing to do it.” 

“* My word,” replicd the friend, “‘ that was rough on the 
company. I expect you wished your persuasive powers 
had not been so successful ? ” 

“H’m! No,” said the agent. 
the widow.” 


‘You see, I married 


Miss Annie j Treharvis, 
Rowlands, } 2 8. Wales, 


FIERY, [ITCHING 


CZEMA 


HANDS LIKE RAW MEAT! 


Cheap Ointments Cause Creater Irrita- 
tion & Prove Quite Useless—Complete 
Cure by Zam-Buk. 


A MERTHYR EXPRESS” reporter has obtained 
particulars of another great Zam-Buk triumph 
over most obstinate and painful eczema that 
doctors and chanp ointments were powerle:s to over- 
come. Mrs. A. E. Rowlands, 9 Bridge House, Old 
Quakers Yard, near Treharris, said to the pressman : 
“ My daughter, Annie, broke out in a rash on her 
hands and wrists. Blisters formed, then burst and 
discharged blood and many scabs covered the sores, 
but the discharge still oozed out. We tried in vain 
to stop Annie from scratching her hands ; she simply 
couldn’t help tearing at the inflamed and irritated 
skin. It was a sickening sight to see the blood run- 
ning down her fingers. Even when her hands were 
covered the discharge came through the bandages. 
‘‘ At times the sores dried up and the scabs pecled 
away, leaving patches of scaly skin that itched fearfuliy. 
But the sores always broke out again if Annie attompted 
to do any work. Both hands got like raw meat and 
were almost as red as tomatoes. 

‘*We lived then at Llanidloes, Montgomery. Many 
doctors in that district were completely beaten by Annie's 
obstinate case. A long course of hospital treatment also 
had as little good effect as the doctors’ remedies. 

‘“*When the hospital failed I went back to cheap 
ointments and lotions, but they only irritate 1 her tender 
skin. Annie became so ill that we sent her for a change 
to Bala, in North Wales. An old lady there, hearing of 
Annie’s severe case, strongly advised Zam-Buk. Her 
daughter, she said, a nurse in London, found it splendid 
in her profession. Annie got a boxoftheba'm. In less 
than a week she wrote home and told us her hands were 
a great deal better. 

** When she came home I saw that Zam-Buk had made 
a wonderful improvement. A lot of the inflammation 
was gone and the sores looked healthier. Night and 
morning I dressed Annie’s hands with Zam-Buk. 
soon saw why Zam-Buk was doing good. _It seemed to 
just suit her tender skin and did not cause irritation and 

in as mere ointments had done. Zam-Buk drew the 

d matter from under the skin, and when the sores were 
thoroughly cleansed they healed up splendidly. But 
more wonderful still, Zam-Buk grew a comp'ete new 
skin over Annie’s hands. This tissue pro-ed so healthy 
and strong, and for five years she has never had the 
slightest trouble with her hands.” 


Zam Buk is an ever.ready healer and the oue reliable remedy for cts. bruises, 

burns, scalds, ec=ema, scalp sores, piles, bad legs, chapped hands, chilblairs, sore 

faces, festering and sivellings, burning and itching sores. Zam: Buk 1s sold by 
oll chemists at 1,14, 2,9, or 46 per Lox, 


BLP rw wooOw~wOrwwrwrw" 1 
FREE BOXES ! Grins 


return ) to the Zam-Buk Co., Leeis, who will 
send you a sample box. Pearson's Weekly, March 8.10. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


‘Pus English cricket team at 
Africa has a fel lost two 


rigs Fi and ju by the way 
the ultimate e of success seems 
the home side. 


Now, without descending to the undignified and 
unsporting depths of excuse , it is permissible to 
elves the reasons of this continued losing of Test 
Matches by English elevens. . 

It is impossible to justify a bad luck argument—in the 
matter of tossing for innings we have enjoyed ou 
good luck, for instance—nor can & de 
on the score of unfamiliar wicket and weather conditions, 
for the Australians beat us fairly and squarely on our own 


things have gone, 
certain to lie with 


CHIVALRY, 

“You should have seen that handsome 
help me across the crowded street this morning ! 
the lady with the grey dress. 

“1 did,” responded her jealous rival. 

“Well, it is not ev that can receive so much 
attention from a handsome policeman while crossing the 
street.” 

“No, indeed. And you should have heard what he said 
after you were safely over.” . ' 

“ Ah, a pretty compliment, I'll wager?” 

“No, he said he gave von just as much attention as if 
you had been young and good-looking.” 


eet f= 
BLOWN UP. 

MreKLry made up his mind that he was not going 
to be dictated to any ne by his wife, so when he went 
home at noon he called out imperiously to the 
servant: “Laura! Laura!” 

Mrs Meekley came out of the kitchen. 

“‘ What do you want with Laura?” she asked. 

Meekley staggered, but braced up. “I want you to 
understand, madam’”—and he tapped his breast 
dramatically—‘ that I am the engineer of this estab- 

: lishment, that I am——” 

“Oh, you are, are you? Well, Joseph, I want you to 
understand that I ’’—and she looked dangerous—“ I am 
the boiler that might blow up and pitch the engineer over 
into the next street. Do you hear the steam escaping, 
Joseph ?”’ 

Joseph heard, and quickly got out of the way. 


— 
* boasted 


Startling Revelations Regarding the Levantine Sponge 
CYRIL 


CAMPBELL, late of the British 


Fisheries. By 
Legation at Athens. 


WHEN daily using the sponge, how sar people are 
there who are aware of the fact that ly the price 
of that sponge is a man’s life? One of the most dangerous 
of occupations is that followed by the men who gather 


"Pre best kind of are those coming -from the 

men are kept busily at work. 
t a tremendous 
t three. or four 
as it is then the sponge 


in at least eigh 
of the men to obtain these sponges without tearing 


them. 

Tern Off By a Grapnel. ‘ _ 
There are three ways of fishing for adopted 
in the Levant. Ono is sisply by tearing of the sponge 
with a sort of grapnel, though this is only used in the 
er is means of what 


is ‘ “th 
Tooter ‘way ig by, moaoe at ce ap 
the British dredge trawl, The trawl is triatigular siaped, 


So tees pr wees. 


Aa 


eighty per cent, of the 


Strudwick, of those in South Africa, would get certain 
places in any Golonial team. Yet, bar Rhodes, perhaps, 
none of them play Colonial cricket. 

They are cricketers rather than specialists, whereas, 
with the exception of one or two—Sinclair, notably— 
their opponents of the moment are frankly Eager 
first. The googly bowlers, Vogler, Schwarz, ite, and 
Faulkner, for example, have all spent months—nay, 
years in perfecting themselves in what is really a highly 
clever trick side-line of the game. . 

That they have arrived at the pitch of perfection in 
their specialising is vastly creditable to them, and they 
thoroughly deserve the results which their originality and 
labours are gen, 9 

We, on the other hand, conservative always, have no 
particular trick ialists—Simpson-Hayward’s lobs are 
as old as cricket itself—and consequently we get beaten. 
Our plain cricket is not good enoug against their 


Beaten By Googiies. 

Noble’s wonderful captaincy and the extraordinary 
machine-fielding of his team were too much for us last 
summer; the South African lies am os to 
be too:much for us now. Gricket—Internati cricket, 
at any rate—has become a question of scientific specialis- 
ing, and we are the pu Whether the school and its 
studies ts m ‘for general good of the game is too 
big a subject to uss here. 

One t! its seriousness is doing is to kill the social 
side of touring. I do not know what sort of life Gaptain 
Wynverd, as manager, hee mapped ont end al the 
Eng en in South Africa, but I hope it is a freer one 
than Frank Laver permitted the Australians when they 
were here last. 

Once, when I essayed the perfectly hopeless task of 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS. 


the bottom bar being sharpened so as to detach the spo: 
from the ground, while the movement of the boat nat ly 
sends them into the bag slinging behind. 

The third and most pop method is that of diving. 
The diver carries: heavy stone in his hands. He dives 
down, the weight of the stone helping him in his descent ; 
having found a good sponge he tears it off, and then re- 
leases the weight. The tnees of his body causes him 
to float to the surface, lea’ the weight at the bottom. 

Many curious stories are related by the sponge fishers 
in connection with this diving. For instance, on one 
occasion 4 Page diver himself descending to 
the jaws of a shark. With ¢ presence of fmind 
he allowed the stone to fall into the shark’s mouth, while 
‘he skilfully turned round and ascended to the surface. 

To-day, however, the old order of things has passed 
away, as the advent of the diving dress has altered every- 
thing. Huge syndicates are now operating in the fisheries, 
and an extraordinary state of affairs extends throughout 
the industry. There is a state of corruption in connection 
with the sponge fishery which is not soaliead in this country 
and which is a disgrace to civilisation. 


Divers Thrown Overboard. 


It is well known that in diving at t depths the 
descent must be gradual in ork’ to allow the to 
become accustomed to the of the water. When 
the diving dress was introduced, the Greeks found that 
‘whereas a man previously could only stay in the water 
for ¢ minute to a minute and a half, he could now remain 
wats half an hour. 

© owners were unwil to waste the time whi 
should be allowed for the po tet when diving is nad 
on under proper conditions. Instead, therefore, of 
lowering a man a fathom a minute they decided to throw 
ae eevee, sig eS ink like a log. So 
general is this disgraceful state of affairs that about 
sponge divers suffer from 


WEEK ENDING 
Mascit3, 1910. 
ae 
interviewing him, Laver told mie that he was deolining, on 
behalf of the side, every sort of invitation that he was, by 
hook or crook, possibly able to. 

“ We're not taking any chances which we caft &¥vid of 
getting unfit,” he said. I forgot to ask him if the players 
ue tine ae 8 eg ec) seme in Mare boots. I was 

robably too astonished to by learning that any le could 
Take wah a business and rf burden out of what b to the 
average Englishman, a pleasure and a joy. Perhaps tha: 
is another reason why we lose Test Matches—we don't 
train strictly enough for them. 


Collapses and Missed Catches. 


Also, I am convinced, some of our youhg men sometin. >; 
forget that they are playing in a Test Match. ‘ Hobbs.” 
I read in a report of the last Test Match, “‘ momentari!,; 
lost patience, and gave first élip an easy catch ”—or words 
ore i probably this sort of wpicit, this “bh 

$ this so “hang it all" 
temperament, that is at the bottom of England s0 often 
losing what looks like an enormous adv Both 
here heat summer and in South Africa recently we ha.3 
at times seemed well on ee and going for a win. 
Then things have all — su batting 
collapse has ecc , catches have dropped, bowle:s 
have lost their length, and defeat has been our portion 
We are far more given to this kind of than are eit!ic: 
the Australians or the South Africans ; always secon 
to aia themselves under nrore perfect control thin 
we do. 

The matting wickets in Africa are a bit against us, too. 
At first sight, it may seem to be the same for both sides. 
It would ae they hadn't got all the googly bowlers. 
The extra pace which the pena 8 imparts to the bal! 
makes Vogler and the rest more difficult than ever. 


A TOE PATH INCIDENT. 

Farmer Cras’s brook is noted for the number and sizs 
of its eels. Fishing therein is “strictly prohibited." 
which in itself is attraction enough for the small boy. 

The other evening an urchin was leaving the neig!. 
bourhood rather hurriedly when a youthful friend 
a yt in h Bob?” 

‘Caught anything, ’ 

- Yes.’ replied Bob. 7 

ii Eel ? ” 

13 No, toe ! ” 

His friend understood, and wisely decided to turn Lack 
with Bob. 

ee ete 


WORTH A COPPER. 

Tue travelling conjurer had been making things appear 
and disappear, and turning hate into rabbits, wie eens 
dexterity at his favourite pitch. ; 

But were slack. Money wasscaree. After goinz 
round with his hat he counted out the magnificent total 
of three halfpence, so he thought the next thing to do 
was to disappear himself. 

As he was moving away, eyed by the eman ani 
some urchins, one of the latter, who not love th: 
ne ial cried out: “ Hi, conjurer, how much ’ave you: 
got ” - 

“Only three halfpence,” answered the man, gazinz 
ruefully into the depths of his hat. 

“ Well, gav’nor,” replied the youngster, “ I'll make i: 
twopence, if yer'll turn that there policeman into 4 
hacid drop.” 


aa 


~ 


paralysis, eventually total paral being their fat». 
One would imagine that in a sizilived country, either 
the Government would have adopted measures to prevent 
this, or that the divers themselves would have shown 
themselves reluctant to undertake such a hazardou: 
gpeenn = Such, however, is not the case, It shou! i 
mentioned to the credit of the infidel Turks tht 
Turkey has forbidden the use of the diving dress fv: 
sponge fishing. 
Decoyed Out To Sea. 

A few days preceding the departure of the sponge fit 
a lamentable spectacle is provided. The divers, like ths 
gladiators of old, are aware that they may never see their 
native shores again, so they go in for a course of unr:- 
strained debauchery in which they are encouraged by th: 
huge prepayments which are given them as bribes for thei: 
wt i nl derstood 

is commonly underst that a diver will receiv? 
3,000 drachmas (about £100) for the summer fishing, 
1,500 of which will be paid him before he sails. Ho 
gathers unto him his boon companions, and after three 
or four nights of drunkenness wakes up with a splittin3 
headache to find that he is already far out at sca, 
with the prospect of serving under a ruffianly master 
and never getting the remainder of his pay. 

To do the captains justice, if they ome said to deserv9 
such, I must admit that they themselves are oppressed 
by the syndicates, who let out the diving suite with 
provisions and nets at an exorbitant rate of interest, 
so that it is practically impossible for the man to securs 
anything but the smallest profit. If they paid their mea 
full wages they would epeelll ly be ruined. 

One may wonder that the men do not mutiny against 
ill-treatment, but it must be remembered that the skipper, 
or maestro, as they call him, is always accompanied 
on board by a number of his cousins, or near relations, 


eal are always well armed, and so have the whip 


Whene’er you take your walks about You'll find emart youngsters aa THE SCOUT. 


WEEK ENDING 
Marca 3, 1910. 
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ARTHUR_APPLIN'S POWERFUL SERIAL. 


The Criminal. 


CHARACTERS YOU WILL READ ABOUT. 
Sir Alfred Gilliat ; A clever financier who was murdered in the opening chapters of the story. With the aid of two 
comrades, Jem McNatighton and Pierre Lawrence, he amassed a huge fortune in the goldfields of North America. He 
then basely deserted his friends, returned to England, and settled down with their fortunes as well as his own. 


Mildred Gilliat is the young, beautiful, and motherless dau 


to bring her father’s assagsin or assassins to justice. Mc 


‘hter of Sir Alfred, who inherits his vast wealth. She vows 


aughton and Lawrence claim her-fortune, and Mildred, after 


convincing herself that the claim is just, hands it over. She shuts up her home, Granady Hall, comes to London, and gces 


on the stage. 


Lily Gervaise : A young widow who knows something of Sir Alfred’s past life in the West. 


John 
asserting 
Jem McNaughton 


: The passionate and mercenary lover of Mildred Gilliat. Sir Alfred refused Hartley his daughter's hand, 
he was in love with the widow. That night the baronet was done to death; Hartley iteoo 
and Pierre Lawrence: Sir Alfred’s two comrades. They swore he should pay for his treachery 


vi the body. 


with his life, and eventually tracked him down to Granady Hall. They regret their action in obtaining Mildred’s fortune, 


both realising that they love her. 


Barbara Adams: A mysterious servant, long and faithful in the service of the dead man. 


Last week's chapters tell how Pierre Lawrence informs his comrade that, as they both love Mildred, one of them must leave 
the country, McNaughton thinks this is too drastic, and eventually they decide to cut a pack of cards for it—the loser to 


leave a clear field for his rival. 
They have just commenced, when Hartley is announced. 


He is armed with a revolver and, after practically accusing the 


rtners of murdering Sir Alfred, he threatens to expose them unless they return one half of Mildred’s money, and then leave 


ngland. 
cNaughton obtains the revolver, b 
aes fortune if Hartley will cut wi 
leath. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 
A Very Bad Loser. 


Jzm McNavcuron, his face pale, his lips tightly set, and 
a curious light shining from his eyes, threw the card fe had cut 
upon the table. ; 

He ‘did not care to think what it meant to him that he had 
won this deal; the vastness of the chance he had gained 
was beyond his understanding. His hands were working 
nervously, but he stilled them by thrusting them deep into his 


pockets. 

He looked at the other men ; but neither spoke. There was 
asilence, a silence more eloquent than words, a silence pre; t 
with many thoughts that remained unuttered. hen 
suddenly Bierre Lawrence advanced and held out his hand, 
his smile was a trifle forced, but he said cordially, “ I’m glad 
you won, Jem, it kind of simplifies matters.” 

Jem took the proffered hand, and held it in a firm grip 
across the table. The eyes of the two partners met, and it 
seemed as though, for the moment, they were both thinkin: 
of the days when they used to shake hands across the ol 
table in their shack out West, after they had done a good 
day’s work. : . 

“T always tcas lucky somehow,” McNaughton said apolo- 
eee: 

Hartley had been standing by the side of the table, a frown 
wrinkling his forehead. His face had lost all its colour, but 
his lips were curled contemptuously. : 

“This is another of your tricks,” he said, as he picked 
up his hat, and walked towards the door; “I was meant to 
lose, because you faked those cards.”” . . 

Jem rushed across the room and was by his side. His 
huge frame seemed to tower above Hartley, who began to 
think he had gone a little too far. There was an ugly look 
in McNaughton’s eyes as he put his hand behind him to his 


hip pocket. 
“Steady, Jem!” 
It was Pierre Lawrence who spoke, and there was a note 


of warning in his voice. He knew full well the quick be! 
and the impetuous nature of his partner, and he wanted if 
possible to avoid anything that might bring them into contact 
with the police. 

When Jem heard Pierre's voice he dropped his hand to his 
side, and stepped back two paces as he surveyed Hartley. 

“Say here,” Pierre said, addressing Hartley, ‘‘ we've 
always been accustomed to play the game, and we expect 
you to regard this deal as binding.” 

Pierre was pulli at his beard meditatively, and 
McNaughton knew it for a dangerous sign. men in their 
old camp out West always scented trouble when Lawrence 
began to stroke his beard, and they generally cleared out 
of the range of his gun. Jem noticed it again, and he re- 
membered; he was anxious to see what was going to 


happen. 

TRrartley,” he continued, ‘ yon used an uBly word just 
now, and if you had been out West instead London I 
ahould have been reluctantly compelled to make a hole in 
you—unless you 
credit for, then you might have laid me low 

Lawrence was smiling grimly, for he knew there wasn’t 
@ man in the Klondyke settlement who could use a better 
than himself. ‘“ And now look here,”’ he said, “I think you 
had better go. Further, if we find that you communicate 
with Miss Gilliat within six months from to-day I can promise 
you you'll wish you'd never been born.” 

Hartley moved uneasily, but he did not answer. He had 
suddenly become afraid of the silent man, with the soft e 
and black beard. There was a hardness apparent in his 
voice that was entirely absent from his misleading eyes. 

Jem McNaughton moved across to the door, and held it 
open. 

‘Quit !’” he said, and his mouth closed with a snap. 

Hartley looked at Pierre, and then he turned to Jem, 
who was holding the door open. From neither of their 
faces could he gather what was passing in their minds. Both 
Were inscrutable; yet he would have given a great deal to 
have known what cither of them thought, and whether the 
meant to carry out the absurd bargain he had been compell 
¥9 enter into, 


more quickness than I would give you. 


a ruse, and then tells Hartley what he had interrupted. He offers to return half 
them ; and suggests that they go to Lily Gervaise for the true story of the baronet’s 


Hartley is cornered, and agrees. The cards are cut, and McNaughton, cutting an ace, wins. 


He was perfectly well aware that they would stick at 
nothing to gain their own ends ; the only thing that comforted 
him was the fact that the law might step in before they got 
what they wanted. Yes—a sudden idea occurred to him— 
the law! Once he had collected enough information against 
them he could have them arrested, and they would then be 
safe away from Mildred, while he would have an opportunity 
to regain the fortune they had taken from her. 

As he got to the door Jem handed him his revolver. ‘“ You 
want to be careful of a thing like that, Hartley,” he said ; 
“it might make you jump if it went off suddenly. Little boys 
shouldn’t play with firearms.” 

Hartley scowled. “‘ Good day!” he replied. “I’m going 
to see Miss Gilliat ; I have some information concerning you 
which she might like to hear.” 

He shut the door, and the two men from out West regarded 
each other silently. 

“ He's to make trouble !”’ Pierre said shortly. 

“The only trouble he’ll make will be for himself,” Jem 
answered, with a smile, for he regarded Hartley with the 
contempt a strong man feels for a man physically his inferior ; 
“* and he’s likely to find it attacking him on all sides.” 

Pierre lit his pipe again, and made himself comfortable in 
the arm-chair. Jem saw that he wanted to talk, so he drew 
a chair up, facing him. He knew he would not be required 
to say much, and he did not want to talk at this particular 
time. He wanted to think ; to try and plan out some scheme 
of action. 

“* Pity a man like that can’t play the game !”” he murmured 
between the puffs of smoke that left his mouth. ‘“ You can 
see what it is, old man, it’s the money he’s after, and he'll 
do any dirty trick to get hold of it. With some men 
it’s money; with others it’s a woman, and I don’t rightly 
know which is the worst in the long ran. The only difference 
I can see is, that you can get rid of the money if you don’t 
happen to want it, but you can’t get rid of a woman if she 
becomes troublesome. And sure enough, Jem, both money 
and women become troublesome after you've had a little to 
do with ’em!” 

“Seems a pity you lost that deal!” Jem answered, in a 
bantering tone. 

Pierre appreciated a point, even when it was gained at his 
own expense, and he emiled. The t thing about Jem 
McNaughton was his candid straightforwardness, and his 
oe a appreciated it more than anything in the world. It 

won many battles for them, and seemed likely to win 


many mone 
a - t don’t rightly make any difference,” Pierre said, 
because I’m real glad you won! You know I wanted Miss 
Gilliat, as much as os do yourself, but, Jem, after thinking 
the matter over and looking at it on all sides, it seems to me 
that I’m not the sort of chap any woman would marry. I’m 
getting a bit long in the tooth, old man, and they want 
re with life a *em, A pn F ord cal he — 
lectively, ‘‘ it seems quite right an r that you 8 
have won that deal, and ”—he panels think she'll like 
you, Jem. If she doesn’t—then she'll be a darned bad judge 
of a man!” 

And with that he blew a heavy cloud of smoke into the air, 
that curled up to the ceiling, making weird, fantastic shapes 
before it finally faded away into space. 

It was a curious fact that Pierre Lawrence hardly took 
the possible feelings of Mildred Gilliat on the matter into 
account at all. It seemed to him that, as Jem had won the 
deal, the only thing for him to do was to marry Mildred. It 
was the philosophy of the backwoods, where a man often 
won his wife over a game of poker, and promptly shot anyone 
who disputed his right to her. 

The only thing that worried him was the fact that this 
time it was his r who had won the woman, and it meant, 
in spite of what Jem had said, practically a dissolution of their 

ership. And when a man has lived with his partner for 
over twenty years—when they have shared a blanket and 
have been Renery together—when they have been “ up 
against it” and fought the world back to back, well, it is apt 
to become a trifle hard when the time to part arrives. 

And when such a dissolution is contemplated, you will 
genasnly find there is a woman in the case who has sown the 
seeds of discontent in the hearts of two contented men; has 


(Continued on next page.) 


WHEN YOUR 


STOMACK 


REBELS 


When it refuses or is unable to do its duty, you cannot 

escape the resulte of Indigestion—pains in the chest, 

stomach, back, head, all over; biliousness, constipation, 

nervousness, weakness, sleeplessness, low spirits. To 

cure Indigestion you must restore your stomach to 
working order. 


TAKE THE DIGESTIVE TONIC 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup will do this for you because it is 

made of medicinal extracts which tone and strengthen 

the stomach in a marvellous way, and gent help and 
w 


stimulate the liver and bowels. Then, when these 
organs work harmoniously, you are sure both to feel 
well and be well. 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’'S 


SYRUP 


“For over a year I suffered the miseries of Indigestion, 
trying various medicines, most of which had no effect. 

. . . Afterwards, for several weeks, I took one 
emall bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup each week, and 
was rewarded by the gradual dishppenrance of every 
symptom of Indigestion. My health continues satis- 
factory to this day.” 

Miss H. Blomfield, Post Office Road, Bournemouth. 


IT CONQUERS 


STOMACH 


DISORDERS 


Motker Seigel’s Syrup ts also prepared in TABLET FORM 
and sold under the name of 
MOTHER SBIGEL’S SYRUP TABLETS. 
Price as. 9d. One size only. 


PEARSON'S SIXPENNY 
NOVELS 


are the best and brightest you can 
buy. The following are included in 
the latest issues, and are now on sale. 


A MODERN JULIET 


By CHARLES GARVICE. 


A fascinating up-to-date romance ly the author 
of “Just a Girl” and “The Outcast of the 
Family.” 


LADY JENNIFER 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


“John Strange Winter has many stories to her 

credit and we are glad to say that hr latest 

és deidedly one of her best, and we should 

imagine will be one of the most popular.” — 
Dartty TELEGRAPH. 


QUEEN OF THE JESTERS 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


“ Mdlle. de Montesson is an altogether delightful 
high-spirited young woman, and Mr. Pemberton 
“sets out’ her adventures with exhilarating 
briskxess and crispness.’ —Da1Ly CHRONICLE, 


YOUNG APRIL 


By EGERTON CASTLE. 


*% Has all the freshness of his suggestive tt le, 
and a charm which ts quite exceptional.” — 
GUARDIAN. 


Sold by all bookecllers 6€, each; or post free 
(inland) for 8d. each three volumes for 1 10, 
from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., from 
whom a complete list of Six 


ny Nove’s, 120 
zitles, may be obtained on application. 
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made them both long far ‘a life, maybe « little more noble 
than the one they have been living. 

Perhaps it was some & 
Pierre to say: 
happy.’ and he 
of s i 

“Yep,” Jem enid cheerfully, “I think I'll be , 

artner. But we shall have to make that young cub keep 

is mouth shut. He-might make things unpleasant for us; 
I didn’t think he was cute enough to have spotted that rope. 

“Neither did I; but I’m sorry for him, because he might 

eventually find it around his own neck, with his feet 


hard to touch the ry . 
te, and the dull geld sun had disappeared 
softening 


It was 
behind the trees of Green Park, the hardness 


of the t City, before either 5 i Day had 
faded Lg a faint hoe that gradually deepened into 
twilight. And still they sat on while twilight vanced to 
night. Perha: were both wondering what would be 


bs ultimate catonuse of Mildred Gilliat’s advent into their 
ife ; perhaps they were wondering whether it would not have 
been better had they stayed in the West and havo left Sir 
Alfred and his gold alone. 

had lived hard lives; they had encountered trouble 
: and now, when one of 
5 + forty- 
five, they knew they could not expect the Fates to leave them 
in peace, 

Both were born to encounter trouble, and familiarity with 
it had taught them to regard it as a matter of course. They 
did not mind what form it took, because it never caught them 
unawares. They had learned in the course of their life that 
the man who wins is the man who is always on the look out 
for danger; and they also knew that success courts greater 
disaster than poverty. . : 

“You've won your deal,” Pierre said suddenly, breaking 
in upon the silence ; ‘‘ when do you start in?” 

“To-night,”, McNaughton answered, “ but let’s get some 
dinner first.” 


Wren John Hartley left Hilton’s Hotel after his interview 
with McNaughton and Lawrence, he was in two minds as 


to what course he should ue. . 
He knew the two a rs fully expected he would stick 
to his bargain, and it as binding, even as he himself 
chose to regard it as a trick and a swindle, 
And so he decided to go to Kensington and confront Mildred 
with the story of her conduct in the cab with McNaughton, 
the truth of which he had not denied. 
He boarded an omnibus, as he found his funds were getting 
rather low, and in half an hour he was knocking at the door 
of the house where Mildred had taken rooms. Mentally 
he compared its dignified dulness with the picturesque archi- 
tecture of Granady Hall, and he smiled to himself as he 
thought that one day he would perhaps be master of Granady 
Hall—if he played his cards properly. 
“Is Miss Gilliat in, please ?’ 
‘Phe maid who opened the door grinned at him for a moment, 
“* Who shall I say, sir?” 
“ Oh, it doesn’t matter about announcing me!” Hartley 
replied hurriedly; ‘just show me to her room; she is 
panna me.” This, if not strictly accurate, had the 
desired effect, and the maid took him up to the second floor, 
and pointed out Mildred’s sitting-room. 
Hartley turned the handle and entered, and as he opened 
fhe door he heard the sound of women’s voices, both of which 
he seemed to recognise, His heart began to beat faster than 
asual, and a perspiration came out upon his forehead. It 
was too late to draw back, and as he entered the room the 
voices suddenly ceased ; there was a dead silence. It was an 
awkward silence that lasted for fully a minute. 
“Mr. Hartley!” said both women together, and from the 
tone of their voices it was plain to him that he had been the 
topic of their conversation. He winced as he noticed that 
Mildred did not use his Christian name—it was probably the 
first time that she had not done so to him for many 


ars. 

On one side of the small table in the shabbily furnished 
room stood Mildred ‘Gilliat; on the other side was Lil 
Gervaise, her face a little flushed and her pretty meal 
twitching nervously. 

Hartley looked from one to the other in astonishment. 
His slow-working brain was trying hard to gather what had 
happened. He was wondering what had brought Mrs. 
Gervaise to town, and why she was with Mildred. 

Hartley was a coward at heart, and he was afraid of Lily 
Gervaise. She could, if she liked to speak out, do him untold 
harm with Mildred, and the only thing he thought could save 
him from her was the fact that her reputation was not of the 
best, and therefore she would find a difficulty in making her 
story believeds 

‘e walked across to Mildred and held out his hand. She 
teok it without warmth. “To what do I owe the honour 
of this visit?” she asked coldly. 

She was smarting under the fact that Hartley had not 
attempted to see her since she had been in town. He had 
not written to know what she was doing—and it seemed 
to her that he had forsaken her in her hour of distress. 

Hartley scowled ; he found it almost impossible to hide his 
feelings, no matter what they were. 

“Don’t you think it is natural for me to call upon the 
woman who has practically promised to be my wife?” he 
asked sarcastically. 

Mildred made no answer; she did not want to deny the 
fact he had stated before Mrs. Gervaise. She had too much 
consideration for his fering 

Then he turned to Lily Gervaise, “I did not think Miss 
Gilliat knew you well enough to warrant your calling upon 
her,” he said. 

From his whole manner it was plain to Lily Gervaise that 
he resented her intrusion, though she could see that he was 
ill at ease regarding the object of her visit. And she was 

he resented it, because it seemed to make things more 
easy for her. It is much more easy to tell people you do not 


encourage 
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crust Ghom when it on happens thet likewise possess no 
great faithinyou. It it a case of the double negative. 
Lily Garris 


looked at Mildred, as if expecting a little 
: —— nom her, bite found none, Milired was 
looking at Jo artley ; was looking a a calm, 
disinterested . All feeling, all love was absent from her 
r y tt her well-curved lips be- 


Then Hartley's gaze was i 
of his boot, which seemed to exercise a fascination for him. 

When his eyes dropped before her steady gaze Lily Gervaise 
emiled ; she knew that, up to the present, the odds were on 
her side, Then she smiled at his downcast face, a smile that 
Mildred had never seen before, It was a smile of pis. 

At last Hartley looked up, and he forced a laugh as he 
answered, ‘Don’t you think Miss Gilliat is sufficiently well 
aware of your repatation to ignore any suggestions you 
may possibly make ?” 

Lay Gervaise flushed ; she clenched her hands tightly to 
keep herself calm. She had half expected the answer, and 
he knew Hartley was right. But only a coward would have 
said it; only a craven would have made a reflection upon & 
woman's reputation in the of another woman. — 

“T must leave that to Miss Gilliat’s judgment,” she 
answered as calmly as she could, though every fibre in her 
body was tingling with him, “I must trast to 
her finding out your true c before it is too late. 

Her voice gradually fell softer as she continued, * When 
a man thinks he has fooled s woman, John Hartley, you'll 
generally find that it is the man himself who has been fooled 
in the end. And you might also remember that women are 
rather like cats, because when you think they are purri 


ng 
with pleasure they'll scratch—and the scratch hurts some- 


times.” 

Hartley was fast losi his self-control. His brow 
darkened, and he had to bite his lip to hold his anger in check. 
It was a great effort on his part, but he succeeded. 

“T must ask you to leave this room, Mrs. Gervaise; I cannot 
have Miss Gilliat annoyed in this way.” . 

Hartley tried to impart a sense of dignity into his words, 
but the result was almost ludicrous. He saw her smile as she 
picked up her bag, and he blazed out at her, “You'll do far 
more good by trying to solve the mystery of Sir Alfred's 
death ; unless you have known the solution since the night 
of the murder.” 

There was a sneer in his words, the last sentence of which 
was a direct accusation. Mrs. Gervaise walked towards the 
door; her head was held erect and she looked Hartley full 
in the face. ‘ Perhaps I do know the solution to the Gennady 
mystery! I’m going to see Jem McNaughton now— 
rather think he'd like to know. I believe he promised Miss 
Gilliat he would do all in his power to find her father’s mur- 
el ocala he does, John Hartley, you'll have a great 

to e 3. ” 
She did not give Hartley an opportunity to answer. The 
= upon her, and they heard her descend the stairs 
quietly. 
Then Hartley looked at Mildred, and he tried to smile, 
but his smile was a miserable failure. 
“Well?” he inquired in a manner that suggested he 
expected she would break into a tearful explanation of her 
conduct. He was suffering from over-confidence, and he 
failed to realise the effect his words had had upon her. They 
had shaken {her faith in him almost as much as Mrs. 
Gervaise’s accusations. 

She looked at him frankly, and he saw that the tables were 
turned completely. He knew she would demand an expla- 
nation from hi 

“ What has Mrs. Gervaise been telling you ?” he inquired, 
and he could not keep the anxious note out of his voice. 

“Mrs, Gervaise has advised me in a friendly way to have 
nothing more to do with you,” Mildred answered softly. 
She was looking at him steadily to see the effect of her wo 
would have, and she saw his face c! colour. She Degen 
to wonder why she had ever loved Hartley, why she 
always believed in him. And she felt more than ever alone 
in cig ge had no = she hagas now. Ai 

” t's just the sort of friendly thing one would expect 
Mrs. Gervaise to do,” he answered with a sneer. = 
He moved towards her, but she drew back. ‘‘ Mildred,” 
he said, trying to get the note of affection into his voice. 

“Can you tell me what Mrs. Gervaise meant by her last 
remark ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes; if you will sit down I will tell you. It was a piece 
of bluff, for you saw she gave me no time to answer.” 

Mildred sat down and looked into the fire. It was getting 
dark, and her face was in the shadow, so Hartley could not 
see her expression. . 

“Go on,” she said, in a voice that had lost some of its 
former confidence. 

“Can't you realise,” he said, ‘‘ that since I have seen you 
last I have been doing all in my power to bring your father’s 
murderers to justice. I have not spared myself a moment, 
and I think I have succeeded at last. That was why I came 
to see you this afternoon.” 

“You have!” she murmured, then her voice failed her. 
There was a silence for a moment, broken only by the ticking 


The Ladies’ Bargain Ground 


is the pages of the London “ Daily Express” containing 
the announcements of the principal drapery stores, 
Watching these carefully will mean a judicious use of 
money. 
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Order it to be delivered regularly. Price One Halfpenny. 
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of a clook upon the mantelshelf. ‘Go John."* 
Sic nst ion abe hed eosorereel eel, toll ane enehyihion 

He was conscious of the advantage he had gained, and hs 
meant to push it home to the fullest extent. 

“* Yes,” he continued, “‘ and the worst of it is that the man 
seems to bea friend of yours.” He did not wait for her to answer 
but ssid suddenly, “The man who murdered your fath:; 
was lunching with you to-day—# is Jem MeN. nm” 

Hartley was watching the form of the girl as she sat in (11 
chair, and he was totally unprepared for the result his wordy 
would have upon her. She covered her face with her hind, 
and then fell back. 

“Tt cannot be—no—you must not say that! He—he dij 
not do it!’ She burst into tears. 

Hartley was by her side in a moment, and he grippei |.>- 
arms 80 fiercely that she almost cried out with pain. ~ A» j 
so you do love Jem McNaughton ?”” he said; “ you lova ts. 
man who murdered your father!” His voice had risen un: 
the last words were almost a shout. 

She tried vainly to free herself. ‘‘No—no! Not that'' 
she sobbed. “I don’t love him, John—but he could n, 
cp done it. If he did, bring him to me and I—I wi!l ki. 

im!” 

He looked down at her, as he held her in his arm3. ‘|: 
I bring him to rer Mildred—will you marry me, d-i-? 
I have been faithful to you all along—there never has beea 
anyone but you. I have striven to this man—and now 
I have found him. Will you marry me?” 

All her strength had gone. “ Yes,” she answered, © if 
he did murder my father, and if his death is avenged, th:a 
I will marry you!” 

He bent over and kissed her mouth, but she struggled t» i:23 
herself from him. 

“ Wait !”’ she said. 

“T will wait! And then I will fight for your righ:3. 
Granady Hall will be yours again, and we can go back——" 

Suddenly her strength seemed to return. She freed 
herself from his arms, ‘I will never touch a penny of thi: 
money, and I will never go back to G ly! No, John, 
they can do as they will with the money! I will not touch 
it!” 

‘But, Mildred, we cannot live without——”—then hs 
checked himself. ‘‘I must go, dear, before they get away. 
We will avenge your father’s death.” 

She was torn by pret men Did John want th 
money or did he want her for herself? The faith she had hai 
in him had been rudely shaken, but if he found her father's 
murderer she would marry him. Had she not said thas 
she would give everything to the man who found him ? 

“Yes, please go now,” she said; she felt her srength' 
going again; “and remember nothing will be too muca 

or the man who finds the murderer to ask of me.” 

He picked up his hat; all his old confidence had returaed 


} 


to him. “Then I will find him!” 
“When?” 
“‘ To-night !”’ he answered, as he bade her good-bye. 
PPB PPP BFP PPP PP PPP PPPPPPPRIPRPRIPRIPR PAD API I 
CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. , 
The Widow Turns. j 
Joun Hantizy had regained much of his ald confidencs 


as he left Mildred Gilliat in her room. He had promised her 
that he would bring her father’s murderer to —_ that night, 
and he was ae clear in his own mind he possessed 
sufficient evidence to have McNaughton and 


arres 

When that was successfully accomplished it would bs 
easy to again fight the agreement that was found amonz 
Sif Alfred's papers, and then—then he would be master c! 
Granady Hall, and Mildred would be his wife. 

He had struggled to attain this end for a | time, anl 
now it was almost within his grasp ; and he smiled to bim:e!i 
as he left the house and turned into the street. It was dar« 
now, and the lampa placed at mechanically exact interv.!s 
along the dull street threw weird shadows on to the house, 
which seemed more dull and gaunt than in the daylight. 

Hartley was considering the best way to get to Scotlini 
Yard when ao figure approached him from the dark shad 
of a doorway. 

“I thought I would wait for you,” said a woman's voi>>, 
which he recognised at once as belonging to Lily Gervaise. 

“It’s sony eo of you, I’m sure,” Hartley answers. 


awrencs 


lapsing into sneering tones again. 
She came close to him, and began walking by his sil». 
He turned, half in curiosity, and leoked into her face. H: 


could see nothing but the dim outline until they came t> 3 
lamp, when the light fell upon it and accentuated its dea‘.7 
pallor. Her lips were twitching nervously, and her soft eve) 
were blazing with an emotion she could not conceal. 
_ ‘It may interest you to know,” said Hartley, still looking 
into her face, “that I am going to marry Miss Gilliat. \We 
noe to be married in a month’s time.” 

hen Hartley encountered a surprise. Instead of tearfull: 
offering herself to him, as he expected she would do—ani 
had done before—Lily Gervaise laughed. 

“I’m sorry you've come to that decision,” she said, with» 
any trace of the emotion that had been apparent just previou:':, 
* because your marriage will never os lace !”” 

‘Suddenly she clutched his arm, and looked up at him: 
her voice grew deeper as she spoke until it was filled with 
passion. “ John,” she said, “I used to love you; I told you 
so ; I told McNaughton so; and for that reason I have spite! 
you. But now my love has been turned to hatred; )>2 
have killed all the good that was in me. You have taken +1! 
I had to offer you, and now you have thrown me over . : 
Her voice grew calmer, as she proceeded, “I have kep* 
silent until now, for your sake, and because I loved you. 
but now I am going to Jem McNaughton to tell him t'> 
truth. I told you that I knew who killed Sir Alfred Gilliat - 
and all the world will know shortly.” 

Hartley tried to retain his self-possession, but he murm1rc} 
something that Mrs. Gervaise did not hear. Then he forced 
himself to speak calmly. “I should advise you to ke? 
clear of Jem McNaughton to-night or you may land yourself 
into trouble. I am just off to Scotland Yard to lay infor- 
rag ey nig ay ae have enough evidence to op here 

em 6, with the assistance of his partnar, e 
Sir Alfred Gilliat.” — 


“The Scout in the Woods,” a series that will appeal to all nature lovers, begins in THE SCOUT this week. 


é 
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“ You are——!” Then words failed her, as she realised to 
what depths Hartley would sink to gain hie own ends. She 
thought of Jem and Pierre—they were in danger. They were 
strangers in a strange land, and it would be difficult to get 
them released once they were arrested. ‘‘ You have no 


“T have all evidence I want. It may interest you to 
know that the rope that bound Sir Alfred was off the same 
piece that was tied round McNa hton’s luggage when he 
came to Granady. It also happens that I found a coat button 
beside the dead man’s ly—and this afternoon Jem 
McNaughton was wearing a coat with similar buttons, one of 
which was missing. Scotland Yard will be pleased to hear 
this—they will also be pleased to hear that Sir Alfred paid 

ou a cheque for several thousand pounds three days before 
e was murdered. I’m afraid you'll have to explain that, 
Lily,” he meered, as he left her and boarded an omnibus. 


She was dazed for the moment, but she saw there was no Ss 
time to be lost. She hailed a passing cab. “ Hilton’s Hotel, 
Strand!” ' 
A multitude of thoughts crowded into her brain as she aaa 
tried to think what to tell Jem and Pierre. They had been 
to her out Wést—they had treated her with respect and 
ad done all in their to make her life happy. Jem 


GIVING YOUR REASON “WHY | USE 0X0” 
1,005 


Should she tell them the truth, and let them risk everything, 
or should she advise them to get away? She knew that was 
a dangerous thing to ask them to do, because they were men 
who were always accustomed to stay and see a thing through, 
and the greater the the better they generally liked it. 

On the other hand, if she told the truth there was only her 
word to go by, and would people believe her? And there 
was the cheque to be explained. 

The cab drew up at Hilton’s, and she soon found herself 
in a comfortable room facing the two “There is 
something I want to tell you both!” she said breathlessly ; 
“ and I want you both to listen to me, and not interrupt.” 

i drew a chair up before the fire, ‘Come and sit 
down, little woman, and tell us your story. By the way, 
Jem, it seems as though we were getting quite civilised— 
we have even forgot to ask Lil to have a drink.” © 

‘* What’s it going to be ?”” Jem asked. 

“Same as usual,” she answered, spreneny age 
that it was nine years since they had their last drin 


Every man, woman and child in the United Kingdom 
can enter this competition. It is so easy. All you 


r. 
small of brandy Jem gave her revived her. It 
put a little colour into her face and stilled her nervous mouth. 

“1 nied te both to quit,” she said suddenly ; “ and the 
thing is that you’ ve got to get a move on you at once !”” 

both Tooke at in astonishment, but neither 
spoke; they knew she would explain without wandering 
round the point. 

“* Hartley has just gone to Scotland Yard to lay information 
against you with reference to Alf’s death, and I expect they'll 
arrest you both to-night—if they can get you.” 

Instinctively both mg? their hands to their hip pockets 
and, seeing the action, Lily Gervaise laughed lightly. “It’s 
no good, boys, we're in land now, and they seem to object 
to our methods. ‘No, you'll have to quit for a little time— 
until I can make up my mind what to do. They have 
circumstantial evidence enough to hang you, but I know the 
truth, and, if necessary, will speak.” 


PRIZES 


£400 


First - £50 
Second £20 
Third - £15 
Fourth - £10 
Fifth - £5 


have to do is to answer the simple question 
“WHY I -USE OXO.” Answers are limited to 
100 words. 


The first prize is £50, so that the first 


prize winner will get ten shillings a word. There 
are 1005 cash prizes altogether. 


’ Grammar, spelling or writing will not count in 
judging the answers. All we want is a sound, common- 
sense reason why you use OXO. All answers will be 
confidential. 
sent in will be carefully considered if you comply with 


None will be published. Every answer 


; 8 The rules are below—please read them care- 
“ But, Lil——? ” Pi enced, and then st a . ie Saale 
Bis looked aa hina, Soe then. ahe atretebed st laid 100 of 4&1 fully. Do not puzzle your brains for a brilliant answer ; 


ber hand over his own. agin = ame re 100 of 10/- | very possibly a simple answer will take the first prize. 


want to think. But you must go, at once ; you have plenty 

of onty a0 ean you ape a car, Pea ? ae - 400 of 5/ = 
“No, but Jem can; he get a crib as a cl eur in New 

York in the hope of getting some news of Alf. Yes, Jem 400 of 2/ 6 

can drive all right.” 


Hundreds of people who never won a 
prize before will win one of these 1005 
cash prizes. Will you try for one of them ? 


Mrs. Gervaise had risen from her chair, and now she stood 
between the two men. ‘ You must telephone for a car, and 
make your way up North somewhere; leave your luggage 
here so as not to excite suspicion—only let me know where 
you have gone to; you know where to find me.” . 

As ao man in a dream Pierre went to the telephone to ring 
up Mr. Nelson, the manager of an adjacent garage, 

“Say, Lil,” said Jem, with a look of anxiety on his 
face, “‘I don’t like the idea of running away from this job— 
and, what’s more, I don’t think I’m ag 

She came across to him, and she put her hands on his 
shoulders and looked up into his face as she whispered 
pleadingly, “‘ Jem, you once said that you owed me your life ; 
it was when I nursed you back from the fever; and you said 
then that if ever you could help me, you would do anything 
I asked ’’—big tears were falling down either of her cheeks. 
“Jem, I have never asked you anything before, and—will 
you go now?” 

McNaughton felt something rise in his throat ; he wanted 
to cough, but could n-t. Then he bent down, and taking her 
little white face between his big hands he kissed her. 

** All right, little mother; but mind, if that darned skunk 
Hay harms a hair of your precious head I'll shoot him 
on sight !” 

Pierre came back. ‘‘ The car will be here in ten minutes,” 
he said, “ but where the dickens we are going and why we 
are going, I cannot——!” 

_‘““ Never imind,’ Jem interrupted. ‘‘ Everything is all 
right, old chap, so don’t worry ; we'd better havo another 
drink all round” 

“No, I must be going.” Mrs. Gervaise said. ‘“‘I have a heap 
to do—and—well, good luck to you both!” She kissed them 
as she had done in the old days when she had tended their 
shanty, and looked after them. ‘‘ Good-bye!” she said 
sadly, as the door closed on her. 

P “T suppose it will save a lot of trouble if we go?” said 

em. 

Pierre looked at him. “ Lily Gervaise is about the only 
woman I’ve ever come across who had a definite reason 
for asking you to do anything. And you can guess, partner, 
that her reason is a darned good one—so we'll quit for the 
time being.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

Come in!” A servant entered : 

There is a car waiting at the entrance for you, sir.” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


Each answer must not exceed 100 
ies sepa ais, an anet pou 
cane dad eddrese very clearly. 

As a rantee that the 
sender is really a user of OXO, 
each answer must be accom- 
panied by capsules from 
bottles representing eight 
ounces of OXO—that is, either 
eight I-oz. capsules, or four 
2-0z. capsules, or two 4-0z. 
capsules, or one 8-0z. capsule. 
The capsule is the white metal 
covering over the cork and is 
printed in red. 
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if capsules are not enclosed. 


You may send as many answersas 
you like, but with each answer cap- 
sules representing eight ounces 
of OXO must be sent. Capsu'es 
from any other article will dis- 
qualify. OXO has no connection 
with any other fluid beef. 

Answers with capsules en- 
closed must be sent postage 
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1gio. Tetters not sufficiently 
stamped will be refused. 

The results will be announced iu 
the “Daily Mail" on Saturday, 
th May, 1910, and cheques for win- 
ners will be posted the same day. 

The decision of the proprietors 
of OXO will be final and bindin 
on all competitors. Employees o 
the firm are not allowed to 
compete. 

Enquiries about this competition 
can cnly be answered if you en- 
close a siamped addressed en- 


velope. 


attack every year. 


TWO SPECIMEN ANSWERS. 


I use OXO because it keeps me |_ 1 use OXO because it reduces the 


free from influenza. Before com- | butcher's bills and also because OXO and 
ing across OXO I used to get an milk has made a wonderful difference in 


the health of my two little girls, who can- 
not digest solid meat. 


Remember that OXO 
is simply splendid just 
now-—it wards off colds 
and chills and defends 
the system against at- 
tacks of influenza. 


ADDRESS FOR COMPETITION :— 
ROOM 207, OXO, 4, LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, F.C. 


M.A. P. has a popular weekly feature for ladies—* What My Lady Wears.” Now on sale. 
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ONE IN A MILLION. 
Gentleman (to dog dealer) ; “I 
noners you a high price for this 
og use you warranted it to 
2e a good house dog. My house was broken into last | 
night, and the dog never even barked.” 
Dealer : “‘ No, sir, I quite believes yer. He was too 
busy lookin’ for the burglars, so as to be able to identify 
em, to even think of barkin’. If you was out with this | 
*ere dog, and was to meet ’em burglars, he’d know ’em | 
in a minute. He ain't no common barkin' dog; he’s a 
reg’lar ’tective, an’ worth ‘is weight in gold, he is.” 


COC 


Rich Uncle Ebenezer : “So you are named after me, are | 
you?’ 
Small Nephew : ‘ Yes ; ma said it was too bad, but we 
needed the money.” 
COC 


aMr. Perkly : “Oh, if you could only learn to cook as 
my first wife did!” 

Mrs. Perkly ; “If you were as smart as my dear firat 
husband was you'd be rich enough to engage the best cook 
in the country.” 


. Se Ol ed 
ae “ Jack is the biggest goose I ever saw in my 
e.”” 
Ruby : “ What now, dear?” . 
Pearl : “ Why, my chaperone lost her glasses last night * 
when we were making love and he actually 
helped to find them for her!” 


>_0OC 


YE GUEST COMMANDS. 

A man walked into an hotel the other day, 
with an enormous bag and a bigger appetite, 
and going into the dining-room tried for a few 
minutes to enjoy his dinner. He then broke 
out with: 

“What ho! landlord! Is there a blacksmith 
within the precincts of this mighty city ?” 

Landlord : “ Yes, of course ; but why ?” 

Tragedian : ‘‘ Then send one hither.” 

Landlord ; “What do you want with a 
blacksmith in my dining-room ?” 

Tragedian : “ t uni have him test his steel 
and brawny arm by severing in twain this steak 
from the shoulder of the deceased bovine of 
many years, and then, for my physical 
recuperation, I would have him saw, file, and 
chisel ‘off a few morsels from its hardened bulk, 
for I would dine the while. I pray thee haste 
and fetch him quickly. Stay thee! Your bread 
you can take to a stone qpany for a blast; 
these biscuits I can, with dexterous art and a 

lass of water, manage to swallow whole. Go 
‘Fring the blacksmith! Away!” 


lc 


Blobbs : ‘“‘Henpeckke thinks you are the 
finest fellow in the world. How did you 
m e to make such an impression ?”’ 

: “Oh, I pretended to be surprised 
when he told me he was a married man.” 
_—_0OCce<— 

Wife; “Here's another invitation to dine 
at the Flatleys. What a bore those occasions 
are t ” 

Hi : “Yes; even their dinner-knives are 
dull.” 

Se] OL 

A CERTAIN married man was in the habit of 
troubling his father-in-law with complaints about his 
wife's viour. 

“Really, this is too bad!” cried the irascible old gentle- 
man one day on hearing of some of his daughter's 
deling “Tf I hear any more complaints I will 


uencies. 

disinherit her.” 
There were no more. 

—D0co~< 


A SYMPATHISER. 


** Comz, mister, no one can sleep here!’ said a police- 
man the other evening when he found a man lying on a 
vacant plot of land by the side of the and 

“ But I have a good excuse,” replied the man. 

‘* What is it?” 

“See that house over there? Well, please to do me 
the favour to go and ring the bell, ae i ask if William 
Dockey is at home.” 

The officer went to the house, ascended the steps, and 
rang the bell. 

A head was thrust out of a window, and a woman’s 
voice demanded : 

“ Now, who is there ?”’ 

“Madam,” replied the officer, “is William Dockey 
at home ?” 

“No, he ain't, and I don’t expect him until daylight,” 
said the woman, and at the same timo a bowlful of water 
descended on the officer's head. 

“‘ Well,” said the man on the grass, as the dripping 
officer came up, “ you sce how it is, don’t you? I’m 
Dockey ; that’s Mrs. Dockey.” 

** I think I understand,” replied the officer. 


ff You can 
remain where you are.” 


. = 


NOT SERIOUS. 


A SPORTSMAN sent a Spee up to his shooting-box with 
instructions to his Highland gamekeeper to receive the 
precious instrument and keep it safely. Hle himself 
arrived a few days later, and was met by his faithful 
retainer. s 

“By the way, Donald,” he asked, “did the piano 
arrive all right ?” 


“ Aw, weel,” replied the gamekeeper, “ she ali when 
| she was coming tae the house, an’ broke some of her front 


teeth, but I think she’s nae really hurt.” 
SOC 
Hie Daughter : ‘‘ Father, I wish you'd stay at home to- 
night. Mr. Slowboy will want to ask you for my hand.” 
, Her Father : ‘‘ Has he really pro a& last?” 
His Daughter : “ No; bus he will to-night.” 
aoc < 
Hicks: “There! For once I'll know where that 
collar-stud is when I want it.” 
Mrs. Hicks : ““ Where is it-?” 
Hicks ; “ The baby has swallowed it.” 
>_O0C-< 


CHOOSE BETWEEN US! 


“9 


Perplexed Master of the Houses “* Well, Bridget, what's the matter?” 
eb (angrily) s “ Your wife, sor, came into the kitchen this morning and 
me, and t's one of two things—either she leaves the house, or I do{” 


EXPLAINED. 
A STUDENT merges examination in the principles 
of mechanics, was asked : 
“ Why will not a pin stand on its point ?" 
He returned the following answer : 


WEEK unpING 
Magog 3, 1910, 


eel 


WELL PLANNED, 


Ir was really very sweet, 
the elderly visitor, who = 


* awaiting the hostess in ths 
drawing-room, smiled benignly as children’s voices, 


coming from somewhere below, joined in the melodio.; 
strains of “ Come back to Erin.” 

Desirous of hearing still more, she stepped out to t:.: 
head of the stairs listened. Then, above the melod;, 
she discerned the hon une of a ae bo : . 

* Sing up, Sis! Sing up ne more turn o' the ‘airpia 
ll aot hut if yer don’t make more row ma Il heir tha 
lock go click !”’ 

Then suddenly the singing stopped—the pantry doo: 


ielded. 
hed yie eae. 


Lawyer : “* What is your occupation ? ” 
Witness s “I am a piano finisher,” 
Lawyer: “Be a little more definite, Do you jo!.. 
pianos or move them ? . 
1 Old 


Bob Footlite (actor) : “‘ Failure? I should think it «13: 
The whole play was ruined.” 

She: “Gracious! How was that?” 

Bob Footlite : “‘ Why, at the end of the last act a 3{-.-:. 
pipe burst and lilsead. me off the Stage.” 

>_< 

Stern Parent: “Ethel, young Fledgley gave m-> (; 
understand he was a man of means when he asi:>4 
for your hand.” 

thel : “‘ He is a man of means, father.” 

Stern Parent: “ But he only makes £2)) 4 

ye 


a re 


ar.”* 
Ethel : “ Well, he means to make more,” 
OCC, 


HE HASN'T PAID YET. 

A man sat at lunch in the dining-room o' 1 
well-known hotel, when a bill-collector. havin: 
somehow eluded the attendants in the hal’. 
walked up to him and laid on the table a 
overdue account. The diner glared at 113 
account, his fork suspended in the air. Tie. 
solemnly and indignantly, he handed the pa..:: 
back to the collector. 

“‘How dare you,” he said, “ infringe u;.97 
the rules of this establishment in this manner ° 
Don’t you know I can have you forci!::: 

‘ ejected for coming in here thus? Now, I in-:.- 
on your going out into the hall immediatc!.. 
taking this bill with you, and that you send i: 
your card by the attendants in the proper W115." 

The collector, red in the face, but eful on 
the whole, complied. He retired to the hal. 
and sent in his card with all due formality. 

The debtor, eating steadily, received the cari 
on a silver salver. He studied it graveiy : 
then, turning to the waiter, he said: ‘ N»: 
at home.” 

Coc 


Fred : “ Suppose s pretty girl were to gian' 
you the priviiegs of kissing ae either on (2 
right cheek or the left, which would yo: 
choose ?”’ 

Jack: “ Neither ; I'd make a choice betwe:a 


the two.” 
>_< 


“ SHE turned her entire fortune over to hii= 
as soon as they were married.” 

“She must have undoubted faith io 3 
| judgment to give him control of so much.” 
| * She has ; he is the first man who ever told her she «1 
; beautiful.” 
COC 


A GENTLEMAN on horseback asked a lad if the pond «13 


“ In the first place, a point is defined by Euclid as that | deep. 


which has no parts and no magnitude, and how can a 
i stand on that which hath no parts and no ma 
n the second place, a pin will not stand on its head, 
much less, therefore, will it stand on its point. Thirdly, 
and lastly, it will if you stick it in hard enough.” 
SOc 
Husband : “ Hurrah! I’ve got a week’s holiday.” 
Wifes “ How nice. Now you can dig the garden, 
clean out the cellar, and whitewash the kitchen,” 
“T be ashamed bo 
SHOULD be ashamed to go abouc beggin: a 
said the farmer. - _ sine 
“Takes all kinds uv people to make a world,” rejoined 
the tramp. ‘‘ Here you is too proud to beg, and I’m too | 


proud to work,” 
COC 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Scene One: At home. 

Mr. Hi : “What's for dinner ? ’* 

Mrs, H ae Oh, just a couple of chops ! 4 
‘ime ore youre? i Pa eee hme eternal | 

oes off in a ra; i . 

Scenz Two: At the club. . = | 

Mr. Hubby ; “‘ What can I have to eat ? 

Waiter: “Nothing much ready yet, sir, Can cook 
you a nice chop, sir.” 

Mr. Hubby (enthusiastically) :‘‘ Good! Make it two!” 


itude 2 went up to its neck in water. 


‘** No, sir,” answered the lad, but on going in, the lor-) 
Struggling out, the tii-: 
said to the boy: 

** What made you say this pond wasn’t deep ?* 

Boy ; “ Well, I've seen mother's ducks walk over it.” 


_——_0C< 


NO IMPOSITION. 
_ A apy palmist was prosecuted, and an amusing incid ><" 
is reported in connection with the case. One of t!2 
witnesses called by the police was an individual who did 
not appear to be overburdened with intelligence. During 
ha smart cross-examination, defendant’s counsel as‘:! 

im : 

“ On first going into the room did you pay a shilling 3 
to the defendant ?” ; 7 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

‘ What did she tell you in return for the money ?” 

“ Oh,” said the witness, “‘ she towed me lots o’ things — 
piel on ’em true, some on ’em half-true, and some on '¢ 
lees. 

_“ Now,” went on the counsel, after the laughter 114 
died away, ‘this is the point I wish to get at. Wa. 
there any attempt at imposition ? Did the lady impos? 
upon you at all?” 

“Oh dear no!” was the response. ‘I knowed it wor 
all gammon, so there couldn't be no imposition. Besid2s 
it wor a bad shilling as I gave her to start wi’ 1” 


Stories of echool and stories of sport Appear in THE SCOUT, vou really ouzht—To get a copy. 


Sexene PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, a 


The Boy 
Scouts 


yy 
the idea of growing into 
a weak, scrawny man 
—he wants vigour, 
brain, brawn, bone. 


Then why not help your boy realise his ambition. 
Quaker Oats will give him strength of brain 
and body because it is the perfectly balanced 
all-food food. 


Most sustaining to start the 
day on. Eaten at bedtime 
it ensures sweet, sound sleep 
for the children. 


And forty plate- 
fuls of this man- 
maker, Quaker 
Oats, costs you 
only sixpence ! HEAVENS 


An Important 
Mission ! 


To ensure home-cleanliness and to 
safeguard health—that is the two-fold 
mission of Watson’s Nubolic Soap. 


How well it fulfils that mission — the 
popularity of Nubolic clearly proves. 


Whether used in bedroom, bathroom, 
or scullery, Nubolic leaves a _ sense 
of sweetness, freshness, and _ purity. 


| NUBOLIC 


Disinfectant Soap 


is made in three sizes to meet the convenience 
of all, and obtainable of all Oilmen, Grocers and 
Stores: Full pound (l6-0z.) tablets, 33d.; 3-Ib. 
(12- 02.) tablets, 3d.; 3-Ib. (8-02z.) tablets, 2d. 
If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining Nubolic 
Disinfectant Soap, send a post-card to the address below, 
Postage will be refunded. 

Sa: hare of 

000,000. prizes," Poa RIMLSGe ven ous ing wnarantaxa tall ealue 

Full list of prizes and particulars freefrom your dealer, or direct from— 
Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, Lecde. 


MONKEY 
BRAND 


Gives a big shine for little cost. Not 
‘a surface shine only, but a clean, 
t wholesome shine right through, and, 
’ in the case of Pots and Pans, one that 
‘you need not be afraid to cook your 
meals upon, There's nothing of a greasy 
nature in its composition, neither need 
elbow grease be employed to use it. | 


_Makes Copper like Gold. 
Tin like Silver—Paint like New 


‘Won't Wash Clothes 


b i-4g Benjamin” Brooke & Cay Lid. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Gingerette. 

Boil one pound of loaf sugar with three 
pints of water to a syrup. When cold 
add twopennyworth of essence of ginger 
and the same of essence of cayenne, with 
tartaric acid to taste. Bottle for use. 
(Reply to CaBBIE.) ; 
Little Rhubarb Tarts. 

Line some patty pans with short 
crust; put into each some pink rhubarb 
cut very small, add sugar, grated lemon 
rind, and ground ginger, cover with paste 
like mince pies, and bake. Sift caster 
. sugar over and serve. 

A Plain Seed Cake. . 

Rub eight ounces of clarified dripping 
into one pound and a half of dried flour. 
Then add two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, half a pound of sugar, and one 
ounce of carraway secds. Mix well and 
make into a dough with one egg and half 
a pint of milk. Bake ina m erate oven 
for two hours. 

Baked Sultana Pudding. 

Into half a pound of flour work half a 

ul of baking powder and a quarter 


f a pound of chopped suet. Add a quarter 
of = oad of a and a tables 
of chopped peel. Beat up ap egg with half 


a pint of milk. and add to the dry ingre- 
dients, Pour into a greased piedish, and 
bake for one hour and a quarter. 

Pork Rissoles. 

Take a quarter of a pound of cold pork, 
free from ekin, and chop it finely; add 
two ounces of breadcrumbs, and the same 
of mashed potato; season with half a tea- 
spoonful of powdered sage, one teaspoonful 
of minced onion, pepper and salt to taste. 


Bind with an egg, form into balls, dip in 
flour, and fry in boiling lard. 
Italian Macaroni a 


Is an excellent dish for supper Or} m 


lunch. Boil four ounces of macaroni till 
tender, strain and put into a stewpan 
with a little butter, and enough tomato 
oulp to make it a nice colour, but not 
moist. Season to taste with pepper and 
salt. Serve on a hot dish, and strew 
‘iberally with Parmesan cheese, (Reply to 
VEGETARIAN.) 
Cinnamon Biscuits . . 
Are, I think, what you require. Mix 
a quarter of a pound of butter with a 
quarter of a pound of caster sugar, add 
half a beaten egg. and three-quarters of an 
ounce of ground cinnamon. Lastly stir 
in the flour and knead into a nice dough. 
Roll out thinly, and cut into rounds. Put 
half an almond on each, and bake in a 
moderate oven for ten or fifteen minutes. 
When cold and very crisp put into s 
closely fitting tin till needed. (Reply to 
Joan.) 
Knuckle of Veal and Rice 
Makes an excellent and economical 
dinner treated in this way, and it is a joint 


I/on at the game of- matrimony, 


[Mdlle. Dolli, the premiére British 
dancer, has studied in the Italian ballet 
and refused more offers of -marriage than 
any other dancer in Britain.] 


EFORE I answer your question, 

“Who makes the better hus- 

band ?” let me frankly confess 

that I have no personal experi- 

ence of matrimony. I am still 

in a state of single blessedness, 

and therefore some may say that I am 
important a subject. ‘ 

ut you know the old saw, ‘ The looker- 

on sees most of the game,” and as a looker- 


often seems a comedy and sometimes, 
unfortunately, is a tragedy, I would unhesi- 
tatingly say—the widower. 

Most of ihe disagreements, the arguments, 
and petty bickerings which mar the har- 
mony of life between married couples are 
due to inexperience. Neither understands 


difference which must exist in the tastes, 
character, and temperament of the other. 
The “ give-and-take ” principle does not 
exist for either, and the result is too often 
a continual state of squabbling which must 
eventually lead to a matrimonial shipwreck. 
le Knows the 
Household Routine. 
When a°man has been married before, 


he has had a good — in the practical | every evening, and never go out after their 


school of matrimony, and his second wife 
will reap the benefit. 

He knows there may be troubles with 
the cook, that meals will be late even in 
the best-regulated households, that woman 
must have dressmakers’ and milliners’ bills, 
and that he cannot always have his own 
way in everything. 

Having discovered all this with wife 
No. 1, he meets his fate with equanimity 
with wife No. 2, and she will therefore have 
@ far easier and pleasanter life than if she 
were training a novice. 

Now a man who has lived for any number 
of years as a bachelor, dividing his time 
between his ‘‘digs’* and his club, knows 
none of these things. He has probably 
been spoilt by a few women friends and 
relations, has grown to think that he is a 
most important person, and has probably 
become cranky into the bargain. Often 


not in a position to give an opinion on = 


once the glamour of the honeymoon is over 
he will certainly feel a craving for his old 
“‘pals* and cards and billiards and all 


‘ the amusements to which he has been accus- 


jtomed, and will consider himself a deeply 
which so | injured man if his wife should dare to object 


to being left alone for the entire evening. 


Men Love 
Their Homes. 


A widower, on me other hand, Leaner 
i is evenings quietly at 
pped out of bachelor 
habits for so long that it would be an effort 


and 60 neither will make allowances for the | for him to return to them, and it is perhaps 
for this very reason that he seeks a second 


used to 8) 
home; he hiss 


wife. 
Habits take root quicker and certainly 
more deeply in a man than a woman, 


and once properly trained, man is decidedly 
| a home-keeping animal. The truth of this 
can easily be proved by noting the number 


office, or wherever their work may be, 


‘dinner except with their wives. 
And now comes the question of romance, 
or love, whichever one calls it. A very 


'spite of the disadvantages I have pointed 
‘out, as there is an idea amongst inex- 
|perienced women that the first wife gets 
| the larger share of love. 

This is not always the case. A man’s 
j first wife is not necessarily his first love. 
| He has probably had a dozen “‘ romances” 
before he married, and the love he gives 
his second wife is often far more lasting, 
being founded generally upon a sounder 
basis than the calf love of early youth. 

The love of a more matured man will be 
| influenced by friendship, compatibility of 
j temper, tastes, and so on, and a general 
[destin of good comradeship, and conse- 
; quently will be far more fitted to stand the 


of men who go ge oe home from the 


young and sentimental girl might say 
\she would prefer to be the first wife, in 


HINTS FoR 
THE HOME, 


weer Tip hate gg aon Rust 
ing them over the ki: ~.. 
ree rs after washing. ae 
Any Candie 
May be made self-fitting by dippis--.¢ 
end in hot water and pushing it in:> 
socket. 7 
Table Linen 
Should be ironed with heavy iroi. 1-{ 
until perfectly dry if it is requirei +) 
look well. : 


Rats 

Have a great dislike to chlorids 5 
lime ; put it near their holes‘and it will i ..4 
them away. 

Bottied Fruits - . 

Should be kept in the dark. \ :-,. 
dark pupboged is a suitable place in": ”: 
to store thém. 

Mirrors 

Should never be hung in the si:n3'):2y 
or in a strong light or they will speci; 
become spotted. ’ 
Plat-irons 

Sometimes become rough. To mais 
them smooth and easy to use, scatter dr 
salt on brown paper and rub the irsy 
vigorously on that. 

Brilllantine for the Hair. 

Boil an ounce of quince seeds in ons 
pint and a half of water till reduced to hal! 
that quantity; then strain off the liyuo- 
scent it with any essence desired. aa! 
bottle for use. (Reply to MERTOS.) 

A Scouring Mixture for Boards 

And tables is this:—Work in'o 4 
paste half a pound of sand, half a pound 
of soft soap, and a quarter of a pound o! 
lime. Put it on the scrubbing-i-ris) 
instead of soap, then wash tha wooi 
with plenty of clean water. 

To Clean Bmbossed Brass. 

Make a good lather with soap aod s 
quart of very hot water. Add two tes. 
8 of the strongest liquid ammonia 

ash the article in this, using a soft brusi 
for the chased work. Wipe dry wits 3 
soft cloth. (Reply to BENABES.) 
To Clean Patent Leather Boots. 

First remove all the dirt upon theui »i-2 
a sponge or flannel, then rub over tle boo's 
or shoes a paste consisting of two spoonf::'s 
of cream and one of linseed oil. both ¢: 
which require warming before being mix::. 
Polish with a soft rag. 

Biadders from PickleJar, etc., 

Can be used over and over aziia : 
they are carefully taken of. Cut t.2 
string, then cover with a cloth wrusz 0°: 
in warm water. The skin will soon :: 
softened so that it can be removed wi:io.: 


tearing. Moisten the skin again. as: 
flatten out, then dry for use at a i.ts: 
time. (Thanks to Ryortt.) 


Mahogany Stain 


be will have views on domestic matters; strain and wear and tear of everyday life 
and may even wish to interfere in the,than the more exotic and ethereal bloom 
housekeeping and other details which; which flourishes under the guise of romantic 
should be left exclusively to his wife. ilove, 


which can be bought very cheaply. Place 
the veal in a pan with half a pound of lean 
bacon, one pound of washed rice, four or 
five onions, three carrots scraped and 
quartered, a few peppercorns, and a little 
salt. Pour over three quarts of water, and 
let all stew very gently for three hours. 


May be made as follows :—Lo....25- 
two ounces ; madder, eight ounce: : 11st 
one ounce; water. one gallon: boi. t«> 
hours, and apply it several time: 19 t.3 
wood boiling hot, when dry, sligh:'y vo: 
it over with a solution of pearlas.. 07? 
ounce in a quart of water. Dry asi 


Wan OOOEOEOeOOOOOOooou73u30u5955rrre see eee ees 


HINTS ON ENTERTAINING. 


Before serving add a little chopped parsley 
to the rice. A scrag end of mutton can be 
‘ooked in the same way. 


FOR STOUT PEOPLE TO READ. 

The Harmiess Remedy Now in Their Own 
Hands. 

In reproducing the recipe in full of an 
extraordinarily successful remedy for over- 
stoutness it was thought that many readers 
would like to make up the prescription 
themselves. The ingredients can be 
obtained at any chemist’s, and are as 
follows :—One ounce of pure Glycerine 
B.P., one half-ounce of Marmola, one 
ounce of fluid extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P., 
and Peppermint Water to make six 
punces in all. Shake the ingredients 

ther in a largish clean bottle. The 
dose is two teaspoonfuls, to be taken after 
pach meal. Obesity bas always been an 
obstinate complaint to deal with, and it is 
leasing to record that the above remedy 
is becoming better known every day as the 
most efficacious of treatments, which does 
not involve any fasting or exercising or 
other weakening auxiliaries. The person so 
treated gets rapid!y stronger as fast as 
the superfluous fat is being expelled. In 
severe cases of corpulency the reduction 
amounts to many pounds a week. 


Make your guest feel at home. If you 
treat her with formality or ceremony, she 
will find her visit a strain, not the pleasant 
time you would wish it to be. Make her 
feel herself to be one of the family circle, 


REMEMBER that it is the hostess who 
entertains her guest, not vice terad. Many 
women who are indolently inclined expect 
the entertainment to come from their 
guests, which is quite wrong. 


Don’r make your guest the confidante of 
all your servant worries. Their recital 
may relieve you, but they will weary her, 
so that she will probably not wish to run 
the risk of a repetition of the strain. 

Your children, with their little weak- 
nesses, are very dear to you, but not every- 
one is a child lover. Don't victimise your 
guests with too much of your children, 
unless they show a distinct desire for them. 


SEE that your guest hasan early cup of tea 
taken toher bedroom. Don't send just acup, 
which probably gets chilled and spilled in 


Many people entertain. The really 
pleasant entertainers, those who manage 
to make their guests feel at home, and on 
good terms with themselves and the world, 
one could count on one’s fingers. 

‘~ as 

WHEN asking a friend to stay with you, it 
is better for you both to invite her for a 
definite time, say, from the fifth to the 
tenth, or for a week from such and such a 
date. Then there is no doubt in her mind 
as to how long she is expected, and she can 
make her plans accordingly. 


In preparing a room for a guest, see that 
there is a comfortable chair, with some 
light books, wherewith to while away an 
hour of rest. Again, a writing-table with 
a supply of stationery should be found in 
every guest's room. In these busy days 
most people have a big correspondence, 
which cannot be ignored. 


_ Never ask your guest what she would 
like to do. Arrange some little plan in 
your own mind for her amusement—a few 
friends to tea or dinner, a visit to a 


the saucer on its way. Have a dainty| picture gallery, or if she be of a friendly 


little china set for one, and a pretty tray- 
cloth. 


| cal of mind, and you want to make some 


calls, take her with you. 


La Tortajada, the famous Spanish dancer, gives her own ~;6:. il recipe for beauty in 


finish off with wax. (Reply to L+\>» 
DOWN.) ; 


THE VALUE OF FISH AS FOOD 

It cannot be too strongly insistzi 0: 
that for working people of all ci::35— 
those who work with their heads, 15 “>. 
as those who work with their hands--“>- 
is an economical source of tlie eu?:3? 
necessary to enable them to carry ou t..2 
work, and that for children it fura::.3 
the very stuff that is needed to cu.-4 
them to grow healtby and strong. 

One of the great recommenditio.:3 
fish asa food is its easy digestibility. E22 
feeble and delicate stomachs, like t!.ose *- 


the cooking of it. There are many et:-:"s 
and useful recipes contributed by Mr ¢ 

Herman Senn to the booklet, "+1-:% 
Ways of Cooking Fish,” a copy of wh.2s 
can be obtained free at most fishui se: 5 

If yours has not yet got his supply. 16077 
will be gladly posted free to any reac’. 
sending a post-card giving full name a=3 
address, and mentioning usual fishmonge: 3 
name and address also. to the Secreta'y, 
“ FISH,” Dept. P.W., 231 Strand, Leuio> 


thie week’s M.A. P. 
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Rudge-Whitwo 
The postman brings it 


RUDGE-WHITWORT! 


Leadon Depots: 250 Tottenham Ceart Rd, 


FLUENZA: 1 


a stop to it is to get SCOTT'S E 
D prevents all after-weakness, n 


statement is based on handreds of letters receive 
38 Sandgate, Penrith, 
ntlemea,—Permit me to bear testi: 
SCOTT’S Em 
course to it in ; 
last April. It 
: taKing two or 
eult was, a spe 
ted. Inow Keep a hottle by me in « 
+ . Yours respectfully (Signed) 
TT’S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the s 
vil be approved for INFLUENZA by your Doc 
or f 
el or your child comes ith ic Soot & Bowne, Lids 10 


= 
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The Great Breathing Cure 


e e 
Safeguard Against Weather Perils 
A’ sudden change in the weather gives delicate people cold, and soon finds the 
“weak spot” even in the robust, and maybe lay seeds of serious chest-weakness. 
On the first appearance of a sharp pain in the chest, soreness in the throat, difficulty in 
breathing, or when you begin to be troubled with an irritating cough, take a few Peps. 
By this novel, scientific and direct treatment the chest trouble is caught and 
. effectively stopped in its incipient stage. The medicinal fumes of Peps possess a 
wonderful autiseptic or germicidal property. They destroy the “cold germs” which 


are lodging in the tissues of the throat and bronchi (beyond the reach of liquid 
medicine) and expel them with the phlegm. Inflammation of the lung membranes set 


up by sudden chill is speedily allayed, and Peps also help Nature to repair the injury 
wrought by incessant coughing and sneezing. A few Peps tablets carried loose will 
for ( ou S, afford adequate protection when one is out on a bleak day. 


Bl ‘oneht HIS & Sor e Throat. Petar Sy hoes vate; Soe at tase pce from he es Go an yc 


Bove Throat. Sold by chemists at 1/14 or 2/9 aboe ; direct at the same prices from the Peps Co., Carlton Hill, Leeds, 


A Good Thing to Rely On. 


In health and sickness “‘ Wincarnis’’ is a good thing 
rely on, In health, becauseit protects you the 
ravages of Influenza, Pasemonie, Bronah Bronohitis, Chills, 
maladies which are seriousl, 
le at this time of year. attacking icesnis of 
‘incarnis " will invigorate sdustore you quickly 
th ya besides furnishing your entire system wi 
strength and energy. ‘‘ Wincarnis’’ without doubt 
forms the greatest and ere Poticy of HaLTH 
InsuRANCE that money and skill can procure. 
There is a deep personal ring of aud iotoans and grati- 
tude conveyed in the thousands of letters received from 
people all over the country who have tried ‘‘Winearnis”’ 
and who krow by experience the strengthening proper- 
ties of this tomc. Be advised and purchase health 
insurance this winter. Buy and try ‘‘ Wincarnis’’ « 
and prove how it sustains your business capacity as a 
restorative, 


THOUSANDS OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECOMMEND “WINCARNIS” FOR 


Carried 
Unanimously. 


The Rudge-Whitworth 
is Britain’s Best Bicycle. 
Why it is, and why it is 
guaranteed for Ten Years is 
fully explained in_our 1910 Cata- 
logue, the Cyclist’s Encyclopzdia. 
Superb coloured frontispiece, four charts 
ite t interchangeable. parts and 76 pages des- 
and illustrating fully all the new 
Ruse’ itworths. 
The postman brings it free to your door in response to a postcard to 


There is a great difference in asking 
for a tonio or ptox- mo-dp, an in ask. 
ing for “* Winecarnis.” In one case 
you may get sonething to do you 
gcol—.n the other you are sure it, 

Refuse substitutes. 


Test it Free To-Day! 
AFTER TRIAL | SIGN THIS COUPON 


“ Wincarnis ” can be purchased from and send with three pevny stamps (to cover carriage) to 
- Coleman & Co. Ltd., 267 Wincarnis Works, Norwich, an 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. (Dept. 314), Coventry. rarer Seg eee leg Bare will receive a Trial Bottle of ‘* Wincarnis " Free, es 
also sold by the glass and in ls. flasks NAME...... 
ai Hotel. Cloud Hoven aud ee oe ee Te cr ee eee 
Railway Station Refreshment Bars, ADDRESS.. 


** Wincarnis ’ is also prepared with 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


of which aro beneficial in suitable cases. “ Pearson's Weekly,” Mar,3,1910.. = 
be obtained at most Railway Stations, Refreshment Rooms, Hotels and Licensed Houses. 
To regain and retain good health every lady ae AS REN es 
pilepsy and Fi | The jE Ms Co. (Dept. P), 145 Stock- 
ast SCOTT’S 
op to it is to get Emulsion. SCOTT’S|= c. H. Kaputine, Karn ntine Works, | Wakefield. 
statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year~such as this letter: 
SCOTT’S Emulsion, having had re- 
LEFT OUT! taking two or three doses, and the re- 
Me ha respectfully (Signed) H. SMYTH. 
for free sample bottle—enclose pasageen’ mection StS Acharming 
Street, In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


Quinine, or Iron, or Pepsine, or Celery, all 
There’s nothing so nutritious, sustaining as ‘‘ Wincarnis"’ when on a journey. For 
the convenience of the travelling public ‘‘ Wincarnis” is put in Is. Masks, which can 
A real boon on a long journey. 
FITS fo BY DO NOT DELAY.|HEADACHE Cones 
One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 
F L U E N Z As " . ] RENT Yor Bo moun. Bas oh should send to Tas Lapr Mawacerzss, most violent Headache 
e thing 
The first to do to TRENG H oe EDY well Road, London, 8.W., for their little 
> prevents all after-weakness, nervous breakdown, or sirgiee peaeg  Deblin: “where.” Puokews x is dome, is Meapieniae” 
illness following NF LU EN Z A| weer warn To sovernistrs 
38 Sandgate, Penrith, September 30th, 1908. 
ntleme.,—Permit me to bear testimony of the efficacy of 
SOL T'S Emulsion the manu- course to it in a bad attack of influenza 
ry have pat inthe CURE ast April, It acted like magic after 
sult was, a speedy cure was 
ted. I now Keep a bottle by me in case of emer- 
cutes a condition—no matter the age of the patient— 
il be a a aes Dose d you ask him. 
Het for your child comes wits ic, Scots & BowNs, Lid. 10-11 Stonecutter 
London, E.C. 


KNIFE. < BOX 
Tus week sees the first of the new series of Rachel stories. 


You will find it on 733, 

Rachel of under the title of ‘‘ Rachel of Scotland 
Scotiand Yard.” It is an excellent story, and 
Yard. I don’t think I shall be wee 
ese 


fidence if I tell you that many 
Rachel stories are not merely the imaginative fiction they 
pretend to be. I don’t say that incident for incident they 
are a true description of actual episodes, but I do say that 
same of the stories are founded on the actual adventures 
of lady detectives living to-day. 


Nozopy nowadays believes the old story of the wonderful 
. chair which was supposed to exist in 
every Editor's sanctum and when sat 
upon by a too persistent 9 poet, 
could be made, by touching a button, 
to shoot the unfortunate verse-monger 
out of the door at something like sixty miles an hour. A 
Lee erage civilisation has brought about kindlier 
methods of giving unwelcome visitors a hint that the 
time has come to end the interview. You may have 
noticed in the papers that Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson, the 
new First Sea Lord in place of Lord Fisher of 
Kilverstone, in order that he may not be hindered at his 
work by’ inconsiderate callers, has had every chair 
but his owm removed from his private room at 
the Admiralty. The hope in his heart is that not bei 
able to make themselves comfortable, his visitors 
make themselves brief. 

When reading this t struck me that other busy men 
probably had ingenious methods of their own for getting 
rid of visitors, 80 I have obtained for you a most amusing 
article entitled “That's the Door" from some men whose 
names are household words, You will find it on page 738, 


That's 
the Door. 


- 


Have you seen the Comet? That was a question that 
; was on everyone's lips & few weeks ago, 


Have You when the celebrated “ Daylight Comet ” 
Seen the made its unexpected appearance, and 
Comet ? it is a question that will soon be heard 
again when Halley’s famous Comet 

makes itaelf again visible in a month or two, after its 


passage behind the sun. 

I am sure you are all more or leas interested in these 
celestial w rers, and you will be amused to learn from 
our first page that your interest is also shared by our old 
friend Brown. 

Our Picture Couplets iVhs‘¢atioo, ~  .all find, reveals’ 
him, telescope at }/. : 
eiusive wanderer 0! 


avons Did Le spot it in the 


sky, or was he deceives ', some terrostisl ? Was 
hi3 glass good one 2 Was has stand se-ure 2 at did 
spectators nay t Whee atd they do ? 


{ am vw that frou: these or from some other idea 
which this week's line and picuire wil! suggest to you, you 
will be able to put together a smart, clever second line that 
will win for vou « prize. 

At any rate, iry the contest now, and you may be a 
winnes. 


THERE exists in the minds of many young ladies a certain 


ge against marrying a widower, 
The ‘ot unnaturally they prefer to feel 
Widower's that they are the first as well as the 
Charms. only object of their husband’s affec- 


tions. That there are, however, solid 
~ advantages on the side of the widower as against the 
bachelor which a girl should certainly bear in mind when 
her thoughts turn to matrimony, is clearly shown by 
’ Mile. Dolli’s chatty article on page 742. Continui 
this series of articles for my lady readers,*I have sec 
for next week an article from Miss Marie the 
well-known actress. It is called “How to se 8 


Proposal.” 


A. S., of Plaistow, like many another Britisher, is 
not at all sure how the National Emblem, 
the Union Jack, came into being. He 
says: “I think a cross was added to it 
after the secession of Malta. Argument 
with a friend has induced me to seek your aid to settle 


RR ore are only three crosses in the Union Jack, A. 8., 
and they are St. George’s Cross, which is red on white, 
for England ; St. Andrew’s Cross, which is white on blue, 
for Scotland ; and St. Patrick’s Cross, red on white, for 
Ireland. The flags of Scotland and England were united 
Le a reign of James I., St, Patrick’s Cross being added in 


Our Flag. 


ete Ld tats it tt ee 


Tortus his best to locate the shy |” 


there is a ph stating that Judge 
Willis e observation in court 
Not Really ‘Never use the word- “ confab,” I 
Ignorance. don’t understand it, This is certainly 


: not complimentary to his intelligence, 
as a reference to Nuttall describes confab as familiar talk 
or conversation. Don’t you think such judicial remarks 
vay injudicious ? ”—— . 
‘ar be it from me, C. B., to cast a stone at his Honour; 
daresay the learned 
judge knew very well what his witness meant. He 
ro Diy, Rouges it was hardly in keeping with the 
digai of the 


during the hearing of'a betting 
was mentioned, asked: “And what is ‘The Derby’ i 
to the intense amusement of his audience, 


F. H. B, submits the following inquiry. ‘‘ Supposing 8 


tman collected the letters from 
* hi-igigaed Dn oertaia pillar-box and got some 
Postman, ‘istance away, could he be compelled 


to receive a letter from a person who 
had been too late to put it in the pillar-box ? "—— 

It entirely oa, eer upon circumstances, F, H. B. 
If you are in the heart of the country and you intercept 
the postman on his way back from collecting letters from 
8 pillar-box half a mile or so away he is compelled to take 
your letter. Moreover, you can hand him a pony and 
ask him to affix a stamp. On the other hand, if the 

tman is near to a pillar-box or post office, he can 

t you to post your letter in the ordinary way. In 
London, or any big town, however, & is not 
allowed to take letters anywhere and at any time. I 
myself have often gone up to a postman who was in the 
act of collecting letters from a box and have been directed 
by “pe to im my letter through the slot in order to allow 

im to co! 


A GENTLEMAN, who signs himself with the seasonable nom- 

de-plume of SNOWBALL, submits the 

I following problem: ‘ Supposing a man 

Spy! is looking right out to sea as far as he 

can see with the naked eye, and there 

is nothing between him and the horizon but a stretch of 

water. Now sup he takes up a strong telescope, 

y, of about forty miles range, and he sees away in the 

distance a ship which was invisible with the naked 

eye. How does this come about? Does the telescope 

make a new horizon at forty miles, or does it only enlarge 
the details in the original or naked horizon ? ’—— 

It is a case of second thoughts being best, SNOWBALL. 

The most powerful telescope hn the world will not enable 

you to see over the horizon ; it will only bring into view 

which were previously too small to be visible. The 

world being round, and not as some of our good friends 

believe flat, the distance you can see depends entirely 

upon what elevation you are at. From the masthead of 

a steamer, for instance, your eye will cover considerably 

further space than from the deck. 


GuarpsmMan wants to know what particular class of 
man makes the best soldier —— 

You have given me rather a poser, 
GuarpsManN, for so many things have 
to be taken into consideration before 
making an absolute choice. It is certain that whether 
taken from the city or. the a Tommy Atkins 
is a credit to his Motherland. at the countryman 
lacks in sharpness, he makes up for in physical fitness, 
while it is vice versa with the townsman.. But I think 
it is safe to say that a genuine Cockney is as good a 
Lem man as Britain can produce. In this connection 
I should like to draw your attention to Private Potts, the 
inimitable little Cockney soldiér, whose dramatic and 
diverting experiences Mr. C. Malcolm Hinoks is now 
relating in THe Novet Magazine. You really must 
make his acquaintance. The March issue of Tae NovEL 
Macazing, containing the first story in the series, is 
published on March Ist, price fourpence. 


The Best 
Soldier. 


Here is a curious question from a gentleman who signs 
himself Possrpiuity. “In the event of 

“Are You sensi d communication being satis- 

There ?” actorily established,” hé writes, ‘‘ what 

would probably be the first question 
of general interest to the civilised world that we earth- 
dwellers would ask our celestial neighbours ? ’—— 

I think = should most rom start off with the 
tremendously exciting qu ‘Have you got a Pearson's 
Weekly in Mars?” Sel that’s only my opinion, 
Possipmuity. We might inquire what our world Aooked 
like from up aloft, or whether the mysterious markings 
which we can see on Mars are really canals. Suppose we 
have a little competition, and see what our readers think 
about it. I will give a pocket knife to each of the ten 
competitors who send in what I consider the best questions 
to put under the circumstances. Replies should be 
written on cards, and should reach this office not later 
than’ y, March 8th. Address your cards to “ The 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C.,”. and mark them {‘ Mars" in the top left-hand 
corner. 


lect it from the box according to regulations. - 


Weer enpiva 
Magca 3, 1910, 


‘Taar is L. Bs hobby. “I have been keen about i 


or & time,” he writes; 
— after much practice have acquired th, 
art of saying silly things without moy; 
my I have also purch: @ male figure for the 
knee, but I still feel in the dark on one point. That i. 
does the ventriloquist really throw his voice 
or does the effect lie wholly with the doll’s mouth opening 
and closing? I want to be sure that I am performing 
pad aiid the right way before I try to entertain my 


The av ventriloquist, L. B., is quite content yj: 
the degree of skill which you say you have attained. _ 
long as you work the doll’s mouth properly and don’; 
move your own, your friends will feel quite convinced 
that you are throwing your voice in the most approved 
fashion. Of course, there are a few ventriloquists who 
this art, but it can only be acquired by Io 
and arduous practice. The 7a to test a performer is tg 
get him to work in the dark. If he can deceive you thea, 
you may be sure that he is at the top of his profession, 
Cambon, the celebrated French ventriloquist. coylj 
throw his voice with such amazing skill, that he onc 
kept a crowd of people listening in horror to the cries and 
ns of a man who was apparently being done to death 
in an empty and locked-up house. When they started 
to break down the door, Cambon strolled quietly away. 
‘¢ AssumIna such an encounter were pombles" writes 
Barron, “ what would be the prohabls 
result of a conflict between a troop of 
modern cavalry and the same number 
of armour-c knights of medizxya! 
times, each party being armed with the lance of their 


respective pa 27 

should think that in about ten minutes, Br:toy, 
there would be a troop of cavalry the less in the world; 
that is, provided the two sides went in and did the thing 
properly. A body of unarmoured men meeting a liks 
number of mail-clad warriors would, in the first place, 
be shattered by the sheer weight of their adversaries. 
Their lances would also be practically useless agains: well. 
constructed suits of mail. Their only chance would be 
to avoid a conflict until the medieval gentlemen and 
horses were too tired out by the weight of their trimming: 
to be able to stand up. Then Tommy Atkins and his 
friends might waltz in with a reasonable prospect o! 
success. It is astonishing how, with the terrific weigh 
the horses had to carry, armour-clad cavalry were able 
to fight as long as they did. The stceds must have been 
something like our modern cart-horses, and in their mos 
ferovious charges they probably never got out of ao 
ambling canter. 


Curiosity has read somewhere that Lord Nelson wa 
once a member of a Polar expedition. 


Nelson and “Is that so?” he asks. “ Was thers 
the North. really an expedition so early? [ 
should be glad if you could give ms 


some information about it.”—— 

It’s quite true, Cunrosrry. Nelson took part in tis 
Government itton of 1778, which consisted of two 
ships, the Ri vse and the Carcass. They were com- 
manded by Captain Phipps and Captain Lutwidge. and 
got as far north as latitude 81. e future Admiral! 
was only fourteen at the time, but, young as he was, lis 
had already showed such spirit that his captain gave hin 
command of one of the boats when they went out on 3: 
expedition. In this ition he was instrumental ia 
rescuing another boat which had been attacked by 
walruses, Nelson and his companions coming up just ia 
the nick of time and attacking the infuriated animals 
with their oars. 

A few days: later Nelson, with a young comraie a 
daring as himeelf, stole off from the ship in a fog to try and 


"Kill a bear. They found one all right, but Nelson's 


musket failed to go off. He was endeavouring to attack 
Bruin with the butt-end, when fortunately for England ths 
fog lifted, and the og 9 he was in was revealed to tlos¢ 
on board the ship. The captain fired o gun, s:ariag 
away the animal, and a disappointed Nelson returned 
reluctantly on board. The captain reprimanded hin 
severely, and asked him what induced him to be so foolish 
and disobediént. ‘‘Sir,” said Nelson, “I wished to 
make present to my father, and I know he wants § 
bear’s skin.” 
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THE VERY LATEST BOOK FOR BOYS. 


THE SCOUT LIBRARY Nes 


KIDDIE | 
or THE CAMP | 


SPIRITUALISM 3 . 
ON TRIAL. =: . ; 


The Editor of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is publishing a series of articles f 
in which Spiritualism is being put on its trial; special investigations ’ 4 
are being made on his behalf, and the whole case will be presented fully } i 
and fairly, in order that the public may judge for themselves the pros ’ 1 
and cons of this tremendously important subject. 
The first article, illustrated with a most remarkable set of ‘spirit } ' 
photographs,"* appears in the MARCH NUMBER of ey 


PEARSON'S Published March I. . 


Order Now. ‘ 


MAGAZINE. Price SIXPENCE. | | | 


WHAT THE  @@4cc7= a. -_ 7 
PAPERS SAY. i 7 


SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT: 


SUCCESS 


‘A book to inspire and hearten a man.” AFTER j 

; . ¥ 

BIRMINGHAM POST: t : 

: “Will put new spirit into many a struggler.” FAI LU RE ° ‘ * J 
The Brightest Adventure Story of LONDON EVENING STANDARD: SOME MEN WHO me ‘ 
the Wild West ever written. A book “4 book thdt drives straight home.” . i 

your boys wilt thoreughiy enjoy. ROCHDALE OBSERVER: ! : ’ 7 
: 


+ Brightly written and most readable.” 


LONDON DAILY EXPRESS: ‘ cores sv .* iH : i 
“A hope-insptring book.” Perer KEAR | 
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ar 

Sold at all toukstall-, price 1s.: or post free n " i ie : 
for Is, 5d. from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Lred., C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED F} 

17 Heur-etra Street, London, W.c. 
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Orricer. Any complaints Orderly ?” 
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